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° In the Record 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 

The demand for a guaranteed annual wage—although it 
has recently figured prominently in the public eye—is 
nothing new. Unions have been asking for some type of wage 
or work guarantee for many many years; sometimes they 
called it “an unemployment insurance fund” and sometimes 
they said they wanted a “security fund.” But the idea has 
remained the same throughout the years. Only their approach 
to “how” has changed. 

“Guaranteed Annual Wages—The New Look,” takes a 
comparative look at the 1944 and 1954 guaranteed wage 
demands of the three major unions asking for it—the Steel- 
workers, Auto Workers and Electrical Workers, all CIO. The 
article examines the evolution of the wage guarantee since 
1944 and gives the most common arguments pro and con the 
guarantee. The story starts on the next page. 


Recruiting the Graduates 
Company demand for college-trained men and women in 
1954, and the salaries offered, will be up over 1953 but not 
: by as much as 1953 was up over 1952, or 1952 was over 
1951. In short, the biggest news this year in college recruit- 
_ ment is the closing of the gap which has existed between 
_ supply and demand of college graduates. As usual, the largest 
demand is for technicians—chemists, physicists and engi- 
neers, while the English and history majors will have a 
harder time of it. 

_ Details of the stabilization trend can be found in “College 
Recruitment in 1954” starting on page 6. The article dis- 
cusses not only the various types of recruits needed but also 

 Tecruitment costs and several other phases of the 1954 col- 


lege recruitment picture. 
+ 


“Happy Birthday’”—from the Company 

One of the problems of an industrial society like ours— 
with mass production and bigness at its keynotes—is that 
the individual is likely to get lost in the shuffle. He’s a cog 
_ in a wheel, and even though important as such, he often has 
lost his sense of pride in his work and the feeling of being 
~ “somebody” to the company he works for. 


and are seeking ways to combat it—to give the worker back 
his sense of identity. 

One answer that a number of companies have adopted is 
the relatively simple one of recognizing each individual’s 
birthday. Sometimes the company sends a birthday card to 
the employee’s home. Sometimes a luncheon is arranged 
monthly for those employees who have had a birthday in 
the period. Other companies give the employee a vacation 
day with pay—which in some instances is written into the 
union contract. The many different ways a company can say 
“Happy Birthday” to its individual employees, and how 
satisfied all concerned have been with the results, can be 
found in the story starting on page 8. 


@ ) 6 


Noise and Loss of Hearing Claims 

Our jet propulsion age has all kinds of advantages—but 
calm and quiet are often noticeably absent from the plus 
list. And the problem of noise has suddenly become a very 
acute one for many companies. Noise can do a lot of damage 
—-particularly to that delicate receiving set, the human ear. 

Loss of hearing claims have been piling up in the courts 
in the last year and a half; and a frantic search for standards 
to judge this complicated matter is going on. 

The story starting on page 16 gives a set of principles 
based upon a report by a committee of technical experts 
that was appointed to study the problems of industrial 
noise and its effect upon hearing. For any company concerned 
with this problem, “Noise and Loss of Hearing Claims” 
should provide helpful information. 


Consumer Prices 

In spite of periodic dips during the year, consumer prices 
have kept to a relatively smooth plateau and are now only 
0.4% above November, 1952. Component indexes, however, 
present a different picture, with food and housefurnishings 
the only major groups showing declines over the year. 

From October to November nonagricultural employment 
declined in response to the downtrend in factory employ- 
ment. For further facts and figures including turnover rates, 
wage adjustments, hours, and earnings, turn to page 26. 


Arguments for and against guaranteed wages prom- 
ise to create quite a din this year. But guaranteed 
wages mean many things to many people. In this article, 


The Conference Board only attempts to clarify what 
the major unions are asking for. 


Guaranteed Annual Wages—The New Look 


ODAY, ten years ago, even thirty years ago and 
more, unions have voiced a demand for some form 
of income guarantee. They have asked managements 
to guarantee work or wages for a fixed period of time. 
The most common catchall term for this type of de- 
mand has been guaranteed annual wage. But there are, 
and have been others. “Unemployment insurance 
fund” was the term used by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, CIO, in the early 1920’s. That was 
before there was unemployment compensation. The 
ACW sought employer contributions of a percentage 
of payroll to a private fund for the payment of un- 
employment wages. During World War II, the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, sought a “postwar security 
fund” to finance payments to workers in the event of 
layoffs. At that time, the term “guaranteed annual 
wages” gained popularity as the demand pressed by 
the United Steelworkers, CIO, in the basic steel case. 
Today the Steelworkers, the Auto Workers and the 
Electrical Workers, all CIO unions, are the major 
unions demanding wage guarantees. They all still use 
the term guaranteed annual wage. But the Steel- 
workers union explains that what it is really seeking 
is “supplemental unemployment compensation.” The 
UAW and IVE have indicated that in certain respects 
they are talking about something quite similar. 
Spelled out, the arguments offered in behalf of sup- 
plemental unemployment compensation are the same 
as those for the annual wage. But in terms of practical 
bargaining, there are several fundamental differences 
between the two. 


UNION ARGUMENTS FOR GUARANTEES 


In pressing their demands for wage guarantees, se- 
curity funds, or unemployment compensation supple- 
ments, unions have consistently relied on three basic 
arguments: economic, moral and social. 


The Economic Argument: 


The increased purchasing power that would result 
from the guaranteed wages the year round would help 
prevent unemployment, contend the unions. Philip 
Murray, in 1945, put it this way: “The GAW nips 


the creeping paralysis of cyclical depressions.” Today, } 
unions are more wary of offering the GAW as the total — 
answer to unemployment. The UAW, for example, - 
recently stated: “The UAW-CIO has never said that — 
the GAW by itself would eliminate all fluctuations in | 
the level of employment. Our union has said, however, } 
that the GAW can be the beginning and the focal — 
point of a general attack on the basic problem of | 
maintaining full employment in peacetime.” 


The Moral Argument: 


“Labor is not a commodity to be bought and sold | 
by the hour” is an argument used by unions to justify — 
many demands for welfare benefits. As a basis for the | 
guaranteed annual wage, the moral argument is ex- | 
pressed in statements like: “You live twelve months — 
a year; you need twelve months’ pay a year”; “Execu- jj 
tives get an annual wage, workers are entitled to it.” | 


The Social Argument: 


Unions have long contended that unemployment | 
is beyond the control of the individual worker. But, | 
add the unions, it is within industry’s power to solve. | 
The unions believe that if it becomes too costly to | 
lay off employees, management would be forced to 
stabilize employment. The guarantee of annual wages | 
would do just that, according to the unions. In the 
basic steel case of 1944, the labor members of the | 
War Labor Board insisted that an advance commit- | 
ment to guarantee wages was the only incentive | 
sufficiently effective to make the industry plan for | 
stable employment. More recently, the UAW stated: — 
“Financial responsibility can convert management to 
social responsibility. A sound GAW plan will arouse 
management’s social conscience and stimulate its so- 
cial ingenuity by putting pressure on its pocketbook ~ 
nerve.” 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST WAGE GUARANTEES 


Of course, while unions have advanced these argu- 
ments for the GAW, there have been strong argu- |} 
ments against such plans. Briefly, traditional argu- |j 
ments most frequently offered are these: 
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e There are no guarantees in a dynamic market 
economy. Not only are cyclical fluctuations a hazard, 
but secular trends forestall guarantees. No one can 
guarantee consumer purchasing patterns. In the ab- 
sence of guaranteed income, how can industry guar- 
antee wages? 

e Guaranteed wages on a broad economic basis 
can only be accomplished by stabilizing the market. 
This could mean cartelization by industry or com- 
plete government regulation of the economy. 

_ e Guaranteed wages add a large element of fixed 
cost and far greater rigidity to the firm’s financial 
structure. To a company facing cyclical fluctuations 
» in demand, or a secular decline in the market for its 
_ products, the added liability of a guaranteed annual 
wage would be extremely hazardous. Indeed, in the 
basic steel case, the WLB refused the steel union’s 
demand for a GAW because it would “subject the 
industry to such serious financial risks as to be un- 

, workable.” 


UNION DEMANDS — HOW THEY'VE CHANGED 


This last argument concerning the large liability 
and fixed cost that a GAW plan might represent has 
evidently weighed most heavily with the unions now 
seeking guaranteed wages. From statements made so 
far by the Steelworkers, the Electrical Workers and 
the Automobile Workers unions, CIO, they are cur- 
rently concentrating on methods of making the GAW 
less hazardous to employers. Their chief emphasis is 
on limiting the liability of the employer. Common to 
all three unions, are three methods by which they 
would limit the liability: 


1. By seeking less than a full guarantee and/or 
by not covering all the employees. 

2. By calling for unemployment compensation 
benefits to defray part of the employer’s costs. 

3. By limiting total liability of the employer to a 
fixed cents-per-hour contribution into a fund. The 
fund would be the limit of the employer’s liability. 
_ (On this point there is still question as to whether 
___ the UAW goes as far in limiting liability as the other 
two unions.) 


~ age 


In certain respects, these concessions to employer 
_ liability represent substantial differences from the de- 
mands of these same unions ten years ago. 


STEEL DEMANDS — 1944 AND 1954 


In the basic steel case of 1944, the CIO Steelworkers 
sought a minimum weekly wage for each week during 
- the life of a two-year contract. The wage was to equal 
_ forty times the individual’s straight-time average 
hourly earnings for the year preceding the effective 
_ date of the contract. For each week during the life of 
_ the contract that the employee did not receive the 
minimum amount, the company was to make up the 
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difference. It was this demand that the WLB turned 
down as placing too great a financial burden on the 
companies. 

The steel union’s 1944 demand for a full guarantee 
was a trial balloon. This was later conceded by Steel- 
worker representatives. And this was also apparent in 
the dissent by the labor members to the WLB findings 
when they took issue with the board for not consider- 
ing a modified guarantee: for example, thirty hours’ 
pay for forty weeks; or a guarantee that put a ceiling 
on the employers’ liability. Instead of getting a wage 
guarantee in 1944, the Steelworkers got the Latimer 
Report on guaranteed wages. This report, and later 
work by Murray W. Latimer, provided the basis for 
the Steelworkers’ new annual wage demand. 


Steelworkers’ 1954 Demand 


The steel union’s current demand is for a minimum 
weekly payment of thirty times the employee’s stand- 
ard hourly rate for a fifty-two-week period of unem- 
ployment (see Appendix for complete proposal). In 
terms of benefits, coverage and costs, it is a substan- 
tial retreat from the 1944 proposal. The principal 
elements of the Steel demand are as follows: 


1. The employee would get thirty hours at his 
standard hourly rate instead of the forty hours at 
average earnings sought in “44. The change to a 
standard hourly rate eliminates overtime, shift pre- 
miums, and incentive earnings. 

2. Only employees with three or more years eli- 
gibility would be covered. The 1944 demand pro- 
posed coverage of all employees with three months’ 
service. 

3. The guarantee is to cover fifty-two weeks from 
the beginning of unemployment. If an employee is 
reemployed he is again eligible for the guarantee 
after working a specified number of hours. In 1944 
it covered each week during the life of the proposed 
two-year contract. 

4. Unemployment compensation payments to an 
employee may be deducted from the company’s 
weekly guarantee. 

5. Earnings from either the company or another 
employer shall be deducted from the company’s 
guaranteed weekly payments. 

6. The guarantee would cover only periods of 
involuntary unemployment. Payments would be 
made only to unemployed workers who were able to 
and available for work. (See Appendix, section 73, 
for disqualifications.) 

7. The guarantee is to be employer-financed by 
cents-per-hour contributions to a fund. Mr. Latimer 
in 1952 estimated that between 6.5 cents and 7.5 
cents per hour would be the net cost of financing a 
steel guarantee (net after the unemployment com- 
pensation offset). In making essentially the same 


demand of the Aluminum Company of America, 
the Steelworkers sought 10-cents-per-hour contri- 
butions (before the unemployment compensation 
offset). No actual figure has been set on the 1954 
demand to U.S. Steel. The union says it needs more 
data and time to study actual costs. 


8. The company’s liability for guaranteed pay- 
ments is limited to the amount in the fund. Once 
the fund is exhausted, the guarantee ends. 


The Steelworker union, in analyzing this proposal, 
has stated that it is designed to answer management’s 
objections that the GAW represents a fixed cost and 
unlimited liability. The key provision on this point, 
according to the steel union, is limiting the employer’s 
liability to the amount in the fund. At the union’s 
recent wage policy committee meeting, the union also 
stated that its current proposal calls for an annual 
review of the fund. If employment has been stable, 
the cents-per-hour contribution could be reduced. On 
the other hand, the union also indicated it would seek 
to lower the three-year eligibility as the guarantee 
becomes established. 

Another point of emphasis in lowering employer 
liability is the tie-in of wage guarantees with unem- 
ployment compensation. The Steelworkers concede 
that a primary objective here is to win employer sup- 
port for changes in both the benefits and in the inter- 
pretations of state unemployment compensation laws. 
Also, through this provision, they hope to “stop em- 
ployers from seeking to disqualify employees from 
unemployment compensation benefits.” 

There are serious questions from some quarters as 
to whether current laws permit receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefits while an employee is receiving wages 
from an employer. To the steel union, this presents 
no problem. It firmly believes that once the plan has 
been adopted, interpretations of the law will change. 

A third factor limiting employer liability is the pro- 
posal to limit the guarantee to thirty hours’ pay. 
Thirty hours’ pay costs less than the forty hours’ pay 
sought in 1944. But more important, from the steel 
union’s analysis, is the fact that the smaller guarantee 
would force the employee to seek other work, thus 
cutting the employer’s payments. How far the laid-off 
employee would actually have to go in seeking work 
and what type of work he might have to accept are 
detailed in the union’s proposal. (See Appendix start- 
ing on page 38.) 


Supplemental Unemployment Compensation 


To the Steelworkers, the proposition they have out- 
lined is not a guaranteed annual wage. The union’s 
simplified explanation of what it wants goes some- 
thing like this: Normal earnings of a steelworker are 
about $90 per week; the minimum living scale for a 
family of four has been established at about $80 per 


week; and the maximum unemployment compensa- 
tion paid by any state now is about $30 per week 
(excluding dependent’s allowances). The steel union 
seeks to bring the unemployed steelworker from $30 
per week closer to $80 per week through private sup- 
plements to unemployment compensation.* 


IUE-ClIO DEMANDS — 1944 AND 1954 


During World War Ii,the IUE-CIO (then the UE- 
CIO) sought a guaranteed annual wage in negotia- 
tions with General Electric. This was turned down 
by the War Labor Board. The union’s proposal called 
for a guaranteed weekly wage for the duration of the 
contract. The guarantee was to be forty times the 
average earnings during the last complete calendar 
quarter year of employment. The proposal also pro- 
vided that unemployment compensation benefits re- 
ceived by the employee would be offset against 
guaranteed weekly payments—a point which is em- 
phasized in the union’s current proposal. 

No formal plan similar to that of the Steelworkers’ 
union has as yet been formulated by the IUE. The 
general demands on certain electrical companies in- 
volved in 1954 negotiations are for “an annual wage 
plan which would assure payment of all income lost 
due to the fact that the worker has no other job, has 
an inferior job with some other company or gets only 
unemployment compensation.” However, at its Oc- 
tober, 1953, convention, the IUE set up these seven 
principles that should underlie a wage plan: 


“1, The primary goal of the guaranteed annual 
wage should be to stimulate management to provide 
steady, full-time employment, week by week, the 
year round, and thus provide workers with an ade- 
quate yearly income. 

“2. Guaranteed wage payments should be made 
to workers for whom management fails to provide 
work sufficient to maintain their wages and who 
are unable to secure other employment at their 
regular trade or occupation at their regular wages. 

“3. Workers should have some form of guarantee 
as soon as they acquire seniority. The guarantee 
should increase with length of service, up to a year, 
with a full guarantee provided after a year’s service. 

“4. The contract with the employer should place 
the responsibility for fulfilling the guarantee upon 
the employer or a trust fund. Provision should be 
made, however, for offsets against this liability for 
such unemployment compensation payments as are 
permitted. 

“5. There should be provision for joint manage- 
ment-union administration of the plan. Eligibility 
provisions should be part of the contract and not 


+ For a complete analysis of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits in various states see “Guaranteed Wages and Unemployment 
Insurance” in the January, 1954, issue of The Business Record. 
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left to state unemployment compensation agencies 
or regulations. 

“6. The plan should provide for the amount of 
employer contributions, and this should be the full 
extent of his liability. 

“7. Vigorous efforts should be made to improve 
unemployment compensation payments and to lib- 
eralize the eligibility requirements so that even 
workers not eligible for GAW will be more ade- 
quately protected.” 


Translating these principles into a precise plan is 
difficult, according to IUE, because of variations in 


_ plant conditions, state unemployment compensation 


laws, and because of certain problems regarding fi- 


' nancing and employee eligibility. 


Unemployment Compensation Tie In 


On the tie in with unemployment compensation, for 
example, the IUE sees problems where state regula- 
tions do not permit receipt of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits at the same time an employee 
receives annual wage payments directly from an em- 
ployer. The IUE suggests several ways of handling 


this. Drawing GAW payments for a certain period 
and then drawing unemployment compensation pay- 
ments is one possibility. Another possibility suggested 
by the IUE is that a worker alternate—receiving 
GAW payments for two weeks and unemployment 
compensation payments for two weeks. Or the GAW 
payments could be made from a separate trust fund. 
In this case the employer’s trust fund liability would 
be reduced by the amount of unemployment compen- 
sation payments to the laid-off employees. 


Financing 


On financing the guarantee, the IUE is considering 
a trust fund similar to a pension fund as the limit of 
the employer’s liability. How much management 
should contribute to the fund would be decided 
through bargaining. Among other points to be settled 
by negotiation is whether earnings of the fund should 
be used for higher benefits, coverage of more workers 
or reduction in cost. If financing is through a trust 
fund, the IUE is concerned with two additional ques- 
tions regarding payments from the funds—questions 
whose answers must wait further study, according to 
the IUE: (Continued on page 36) 


A Lunch Room with Atmosphere 


Wuen tue RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation 
of America, enlarged its employee dining facilities late 
in 1953 at its plant in Camden, New Jersey, it intro- 
duced atmosphere. Instead of using all the additional 
space to enlarge the cafeteria, RCA converted some of 
it into a grille where employees might enjoy pleasant 
dining in an attractive, restful place. 

Styled after an old English inn with wood paneling 
and rough beam construction, the new lunch room is 
called the “Nipper Grille,” taking its name from the 


little white dog which has long been the RCA Victor 


Division’s trade mark. The grille is furnished with cap- 
tain’s chairs and natural wood tables whose tops are 
processed with formica. The room is air conditioned 


and acoustically treated. 


There is a policy of no reservations in this room and 
the grille is open to all employees. However, the super- 


_ visory group are the most frequent patrons. One pur- 


b 


pose of the room is to have a place where guests can be 


- entertained, since there is a scarcity of good restau- 


rants in the immediate neighborhood. One end of the 
room is constructed so that sliding panels can partition 


__ it off for special meetings. 


Vi, 


The menu differs slightly from that in the adjoining 
cafeteria and the prices are approximately 15% higher. 


_ Waitresses and a hostess are in attendance. The room 


' was opened in August and has been averaging between 
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200 and 225 persons per day since then. Its capacity is 
104 persons. 

The daily menu for the “Nipper Grille,” which is 
company operated, offers appetizers and soup ranging 
from 15 cents to 30 cents; four entrees which include 
rolls and butter ranging from 80 cents to $1.25; and 
one special luncheon from $1.25 which includes meat, 
potatoes, beverage and salad. Desserts cost 20 and 30 
cents. In addition, there are a la carte choices of sand- 
wiches, salads, vegetables, and meats. The following 
are examples of the entrees and luncheon specials: 


ENTREE 


1. Lobster a la newburg in patty shell; green peas, 
french fried potatoes—$1.25 

2. Hot turkey sandwich with giblet gravy; cran- 
berry sauce, whipped butter—90 cents 

3. Red sockey salmon salad with tomato aspic; 
cole slaw and assorted garnish—85 cents 

4. Corned beef pattie on steamed buttered cab- 
bage; stewed fresh tomatoes—80 cents 


NIPPER SPECIAL 


Chopped sirloin international—thick and juicy U.S. 
choice beef—hot from our charcoal broiler—in the 
manner of the famous Club International, Hotel 
Drake, Chicago. 

Long Branch potatoes, beverage, chef’s salad— 
$1.25 


College Recruitment in 1954 


HE DEMAND for college-trained men in 1954 

will be up over 1953, and so will the salary offer- 
ings. But perhaps the biggest news is the stabilization 
which seems to be occurring in both demand and pay. 
These conclusions are contained in the eighth annual 
report of “Trends in the Employment of College and 
University Graduates in Business and Industry” pre- 
pared by Dr. Frank S. Endicott of Northwestern Uni- 
versity last month. Similar findings were noted by 
Philip Yost of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company last September when he canvassed a group 
of companies located chiefly in the Middle West. A 
few of the highlights of these surveys are presented 
here by special permission. 


NUMBERS TO BE RECRUITED 


About 9% more engineers, chemists, and physicists 
will be needed this year than last. The desired number 
of other college recruits, however, is up just 1% over 
1953, according to Dr. Endicott’s figures from 216 
companies. He notes a special interest by many com- 
panies in recruiting sales trainees. Mr. Yost’s survey 
indicates that the companies will seek about the same 
number of technically trained men in 1954 as they 
sought last year; the quotas for other graduates will be 
slightly down. 

For some years now the demand for college gradu- 
ates has exceeded the supply. Last year, according to 
Dr. Endicott’s figures, the companies were able to get 
only 64% of the engineers they desired, only 78% of 
the accountants, only 70% of the sales trainees, and 
only 79% of the general business trainees. One reason 
quotas keep going up, of course, is the general failure 
to reach earlier quotas. But with.a slackening in the 
needs of the military, and with college enrollment up 
(about 2% over last year), the situation should im- 
prove in the not too distant future. 


SALARY OFFERINGS 


Mr. Yost’s figures on the number of companies of- 
fering various starting salaries are given by type of 
business. (See Table 1) 


1Dr. Endicott’s full report will be published in the Journal of 
College Placement, March, 1954, issue. Special thanks are due to 
Dr. Endicott and to Parker F. Enwright, editor of the Journal, for 
permission to present some of the highlights of the survey at this 
time in the Management Record. Companies wishing to obtain the 
full report should address Mr. Enwright at the Journal’s editorial 
office, 2721 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 9, Penn. 
The price of a single issue is $1. 


The Present Situation 


Since World War II, Tue Conrerence Boarp has 
kept in close touch with company programs of college 
recruitment. A full-length report on the subject was 
prepared in 1948. 


“College Recruitment in 1953” was published in the 
Management Record for January, 1953, and a similar 
article appeared a year earlier. Both were the result of 
surveys among several hundred companies known to 
be interested in college recruitment. 


There have been many changes in this field, par- 
ticularly in the matter of beginning salaries. A short 
six years ago salary offerings of less than $200 a month 
were not uncommon. Today, among 210 companies 
surveyed, the average monthly starting rate is $323, 
with many technical graduates getting even more. 


While there is no abatement of interest in college 
recruitment, the situation this year probably will not 
differ materially from that which prevailed during 
1953. For this reason the Board is not making its usual 
survey. In its place, the Board is fortunate to be able 
to present the highlights of two similar surveys com- 
pleted recently. 


Dr. Endicott reports beginning salaries by fields of - 
work in Table 2. 

Recruits with Ph.D. degrees ordinarily will be of- 
fered “$450 up” per month. 

While the demand for college women is off a bit, 
sixty-three of the companies in Dr. Endicott’s survey - 
reported that they plan to hire members of both sexes. 
Women graduates often are placed directly on jobs 
without preliminary training in the different depart- | 
ments of the company. Starting salaries are shown 
for six positions in Table 3. : 

Companies now set up to do college recruitment and > 
companies considering this activity will be interested. 
in several of the concluding sections of Dr. Endicott’s 
report. | 


The College Recruiter 


A composite picture by 190 companies of the re- 
cruiter includes the following. He is a college graduate, - 
eleven years with his company. He has spent five and 
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Table 1: Starting Salaries by Type of Business 


Column 1—B.S, graduates (technical) 
Column 2—M.S. graduates (technical) 
Column 3—B.A. or B.S. graduates (nontechnical) 


Manufacturing Chemical and Public Utilities Other Non- All 

Monthly Salary Companies Petroleum Cos. and Communication manufacturing Cos. Companies 
fferin: SS SS eT ee a ee eas TS a0 heals eee 

‘ 1 2 1 2 8 1 2 8 Lastieed 28 1, ead 
$250 or under 0 0. 0 0 oO 0 el 208 We Dee On od [1 aR Deh | 
251 through $275 OV 0 1 ONA0>—0 Oe TOO ODO. Se OL POLES 
276 300 Oo 0 2 Ob OL20 BOF) od ea 9 Se Ah? 
301 a 825 5:0. .29 LOS em | 2 RS 11 1 39 
326 * 350 Serb 12h 4 OD 8 Se DIG aed: 3 Nay Gems te: 
351 a 875 ALBEE! «8. AF Oe BA Tee Biv 1 7 en 58, 25. 11 
376 rf 400 4 24 2 DES, 20 CDs, JO Di eb Te Tales 
401 4 450 O19) FO OF 00 "0 Onin FG Ory 2, oO 0: 32> "0 


' Source: Yost study 


Table 2: Starting Salaries for College Men (210 Companies) 


Number $225 $226 $251 mere $301 ed west $376 Average Average Per 
t 


Companies or to to to to) Starting Cent Increase 

Field Reporting Less $250 $275 $300 $325 $33 50 $375 $400 Salary, 1954 over June, 1953 
Engineering 155 0 1 2 9 24 65 42 12 $345 78 
Accounting 130 3 1 5 38 47 25 val 0 $315 6.1 
Sales 118 1 6 8 26 40 24 Ci 1 $314 6.8 

General busi- 

ness trainees 124 2 2 15 30 44 24 ff 0 $310 6.5 
Other fields 60 0 1 4 10 17 17 ff 4 $323 5.4 


Source: Endicott study 


Table 3: Starting Salaries for Women Graduates Recruiting Practices Regarded as 


Questionable by Some Companies 


a3 Number of Average Monthly 
she oo Beet The number of companies mentioning a practice is 
Secretary 38 $247 shown in parenthesis at the end of the line. 
| GA ee meme 30 310 Donations to schools on the basis of number of men hired 
Stenographer 105. 236 (9) 
pratistics, mathematics Ne aor Excessive and lavish entertainment of applicants (5) 
anor pes Expensive gifts, entertainment or trips for placement 


directors (4) 
Blanket offers to all seniors (3) 
Overselling with false promises (3) 
Agreeing to top any previous offer 


Source: Endicott study 


one-half years in college recruitment and currently 


(3) 


_ spends about one fourth of his time in this work. He Overhiring with intent to “weed out” in six months (3) 
is usually an employee of the personnel department of Promise of guaranteed deferment (1) 

his company. Offering job on first interview (1) 

The Cost of Recruiting 

Si a } Placement Office Practices Regarded as 

_ The low is $50; the high, $1,200. $435 is about 2 : 

_ average. But only forty-three companies were willing Questionable by Some Companies 
to report their costs, or to estimate them. Showing favoritism to certain companies (2) 

Personnel costs are often difficult to measure. Just Limiting the number of interviews a man can take (1) 


Encouraging interviews only with highest paying com- 
panies (1) 

Professor counseling against taking a job with a company 
with which he is unacquainted (1) 

Dean insisting upon a paid trip to plant (1) 


which items should be included? Which excluded? A 
| vice-president talks with a promising candidate for 
_ twenty minutes in his office. Is his time a reasonable 
_ charge against the recruitment activity? Should com- 
_ panies that recruit at three nearby colleges be com- 


_ pared with companies that recruit at thirty colleges 
_ across the country? 
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“Happy Birthday”—from the Company 


BOUT FIFTEEN years ago, Ralph Lounsbury, 
A president of the Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company, in Montclair, New Jersey, began the 
experiment of having a luncheon each month for those 
of the home office whose birthdays fell in that month. 
The luncheons are continuing today, and there is no 
thought of abandoning them. 

Not only are the guests enthusiastic about the par- 
ties, but the host, too, feels that they are worth while 
because they give him one of the few opportunities 
he has to sit and chat with employees. While the presi- 
dent comes in frequent contact with junior officers 
and department heads, there are many in the organ- 
ization with whom he has no business dealings. Except 
for the luncheons, he might not have a chance to know 
them personally. 

Every attention is paid to make the party an “oc- 
casion.” The luncheons are held in a private room of 
a local golf club. Informal invitations are sent out 
about a week in advance. Boutonnieres for the men 
and corsages for the girls are ordered by the president’s 
secretary. On the morning of the luncheon she checks 
on the color each girl is wearing, so the guest’s flowers 
will blend with her ensemble. There are place cards, 
with a birthday motif, and the newest employees are 
seated on the president’s right and left. 

The luncheon groups vary in size from eight to six- 
teen. Those who are away from the office on business 
or because of illness are included in the next month’s 
party. While the regular lunch period is an hour long, 
the birthday party usually lasts for an hour and a half. 
The president’s secretary leaves for the club a little 
earlier than the guests to help select the menu and 
arrange place cards and flowers. In this way there is 
no delay in serving the luncheon. 

The verbal “thank yous” and notes received by the 
president have assured him that the parties are valued 
by National Life employees, who obviously welcome 
the opportunity to visit with the head of their com- 

pany. 

CAKES, CANDY AND FLOWERS 


Birthday luncheons are enjoyed, too, by employees 
of the C. A. Norgren Company, manufacturer of pneu- 
matic products, at Englewood, a suburb of Denver, 
Colorado. A special birthday table is set up in the 
cafeteria once each month, and all of the company’s 
employees whose birthdays fall during the month are 


invited, Each receives a free meal of his or her choice, | 
and each receives an individual birthday cake. 

Wives of Norgren employees, also, are remembered 
on their birthdays. The company sends each a birth- 
day card and a box of candy or a bouquet of flowers. 
Birthday cards are sent to husbands of women em- | 
ployees. 

That employees like personal recognition, every- | 
body knows. And executives of these two companies | 
ask, “What is so personal as one’s birthday—the one — 
day of the year that is special to the individual?” A | 
greeting on this day means that someone has kept track 
of the employee’s personal history, that the company | 
is interested enough to wish him many happy returns — 
of his special day. 

“One of my men is going around walking on air, | 
saying that for the first time in thirty-five years with 
the company he has been recognized as an individual | 
rather than as a cog in a machine. He says that that | 
birthday card is worth more to him than a ten dollar 
bill.” | 
A department head thus reported the reaction of | 
one of his men to a birthday card received from the | 
company when it inaugurated its practice of sending | 
cards in 1946. The personnel manager of this company 
says that today, when an employee is inadvertently — 
missed and he does not receive his card, the company 
hears about it very quickly. 


CARDS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


Many of the birthday cards sent by companies are — 
especially designed. Incorporated in the design of cards | 
sent by the Seattle Gas Company are photographs — 
and signatures of the president and of the general — 
manager of the company. When this company first be- 
gan mailing birthday cards to employees at their 
homes about eight years ago, cards were purchased — 
from regular stock—about a hundred at a time. 

About four years ago, it was decided to send the 
same card to all, one of special design which would | 
be changed each year in the spring. The pictures and ~ 
signatures of the officers are a continuing feature of 
the cards. : 

Several Seattle Gas employees have learned the 
birthday dates of the president and general manager 
and send them cards on their birthdays. Many, too, 
drop thank-you notes to the senders, or call them by _ 
phone to thank them for their greetings. 
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At Philip Morris and Company, birthday cards are 
signed by the vice-president in charge of the division, 
or in factories by the factory manager. The same type 
of card, which is specially designed and incorporates 
a sketch of the Philip Morris bellboy, is sent to all 
employees at their homes. The company has been 
sending cards for about five years, and has been well 
satisfied with the response. 

The chairman of the board of directors signs the 
birthday card which is mailed to each employee of the 
Osborn Manufacturing Company of Cleveland. The 
eard carries the chairman’s photograph and a personal 
message which is changed each year. In addition to the 
individual cards, a large birthday card is posted on 

“each bulletin board in the plant and office. Under the 
caption, “Birthday Congratulations from your Fellow 
Employees on this Very Happy Day to—,” appears a 
list of those who are celebrating their birthdays on the 
particular day. 

The Osborn Manufacturing Company was one of 

, the first to inaugurate the practice of sending cards. 
It has been doing it continuously since 1939. Company 


At left — Cover of 
birthday greeting 
folder sent to em- 
ployees of Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd. in 
1953. 

Below — Inside of 
folder. 
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management feels that the plan is well worth the time 
and effort needed to carry it out. 

The Fort Pitt Bridge Works at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania has been sending birthday cards for nearly 
seven years. The company changes the design of its 
card every two years and the color of the card annu- 
ally. The message is a simple “Birthday Greetings to 
—————” over the printed name of the company 
and president’s signature. The employee’s name is 
written in. A drawing conveys the idea of birthday 
celebration. The cards are mailed to employees’ homes. 

While the primary purpose of sending cards to the 
employee’s home is to emphasize the personal nature 
of the greeting, this method of distribution serves 
another end, according to the personnel manager of 
the Montreal Star. It enables the company to keep 
its record of employees’ addresses up to date. If a card 
is not delivered because the employee has moved, the 
personnel manager checks with him for his new ad- 
dress. 

The Montreal Star sends an average of about six 
birthday cards a day. A single-fold card is used, with 
the design changed each year. The cover is in color, 
with a design cut from a newspaper page. Inside the 
folder, a typical message reads, “The management and 
your colleagues of the Montreal Star Company Lim- 
ited join in sending hearty greetings to you on your 
birthday!” The cards are not signed. 


GIFT ENCLOSED WITH GREETING 


A crisp new five dollar bill accompanies each birth- 
day card sent to employees of the Simplex Time Re- 
corder Company of Gardner, Massachusetts. Birthday 
cards are placed on the president’s desk once a week 
for his personal signature. From there, they are auto- 
matically taken care of by the sales and payroll de- 
partment. The cards are addressed to employees’ 
homes. 

A different birthday folder is sent each 
year. The one illustrated has a clock face 
on the cover. The month and day of the 
employee’s birthday are circled individu- 
ally. Inside is a verse and the president’s 
signature. (See page 11.) 

Cards are sent not only to the em- 
ployees at the factory in Gardner, but 
also to more than 300 salesmen, service- 
men and office girls in the company’s 
eighty-two division offices in the United 
States. In addition, cards are sent to all 
employees in the Simplex factory in 
Trinidad, B.W.I., and to agents and rep- 
resentatives of the company in foreign 
countries. In many European and South 
American countries, the five dollar Amer- 
ican bill represents considerably more 
in local currency. 
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In the factory in Gardner, there is more to the birth- 
day remembrance than the card and money enclosure. 
Each week, a list of those who are celebrating birth- 
days during the week is placed on the desk of the presi- 
dent. As he goes through the factory, he shakes hands 
with each employee on his birthday. The practice has 
become so established that usually everyone in the 
department takes the gesture as a signal for singing 
“Happy Birthday.” If the president is away on a trip, 
the factory superintendent follows the custom. During 
the afternoon rest period, a small cake baked in the 
company cafeteria is presented to the birthday cele- 
brant. 

Of the many employee benefit plans provided by the 
company, its president, Curtis Watkins, thinks that 
none means so much to Simplex workers as the per- 
sonal birthday cards sent to them and the thought 
behind the cards. 

“Employees think of many of the employee benefits 
that companies provide as a group contribution,” he 
explains, “in which they would normally and auto- 
matically participate. The birthday remembrance is 
different. You have a birthday but once a year, and 
that day is yours to share with no one else but your- 
self and family. 

“There is no employee in our world-wide organiza- 
tion whose first name I do not know, and that contact 
is worth a great deal to our company. ... We feel that 
the cost and the time of sending the cards is of a very 
trivial nature in comparison with a great deal of good 
it does for all, both employees and management.” 

The manufacturing division of the Electrolux Cor- 
poration at Old Greenwich, Connecticut, has been 
distributing birthday gifts to employees since Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. The gift consists of two new one dollar 
bills (the company paying taxes) in a printed enve- 
lope. The director of industrial relations presents 
birthday remembrances at the start of the shift each 
day. The company feels that the gifts are appreciated. 
Many employees have remarked that the corporation 


LLL ULLAL 
A card sent by the Montreal Star 


is the only one who remembers their birthdays year 
after year. 

The design of the envelope has remained unchanged 
for several years. The company name appears in the 
upper left hand corner, with the greeting “Happy 
Birthday” in the center. A line for the birthday date 
appears in the upper right hand corner, and a line for 
the name ‘of the recipient at the bottom right. 

For several years the forty-five employees of the 
First National Bank of Meadville, Pennsylvania, have 
been receiving checks on’ their birthdays. The bank 
has music in its lobby, furnished by a record player. 
On an employee’s birthday, a Happy Birthday record 
is played late in the afternoon. And at that time a 
birthday check is presented to the employee by the 
president of the employees’ association. Those who 
have five years of service, or less, receive a check for 
$5. Those with more than five years’ service receive a 
dollar for each year that they have been with the bank. 
Several receive $25 or $30 checks on their birthdays. 

Management is well pleased with the practice and 
with employee reactions to it. 


BIRTHDAY HOLIDAYS 


In a few companies, birthday greetings from the 
company carry the news that the employee is to have 
the day off, with pay. 


Seattle Gas Company Greeting, 1953 
MANAGEMENT RECORD 
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The recipient's name is written on this card sent by the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works 


At American Electric Motors, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
which employs 235 workers, only single persons receive 
_ holidays on their birthdays. Married employees get 
the day off on their wedding anniversaries. The com- 
pany pays the regular rate of pay and insists that the 
holidays be taken. The employee is not permitted to 
work instead. 

A birthday or anniversary must be taken on the day 
on which it falls, with the exception that if the day 
- falls on a Saturday, Friday is taken. If the day falls 
on Sunday, the employee takes Monday off. And if 
the day should happen to coincide with a regular 
holiday, the employee may take either the day before 
or the day after. 

A birthday or wedding anniversary is considered a 
day worked. The hours paid for a birthday or anni- 
versary are included in the total hours for the week in 
computing overtime. Only full-time employees are 
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eligible for these personal holidays given by American 
Electric Motors, Inc. 

Included in the benefits at American Electric Mo- 
tors is a one-year vacation with pay after ten years’ 
service. The company has no union contracts at any 
of its plants. 

In some unionized companies, a birthday holiday 
with pay is part of the union contract. In some in- 
stances, the union had asked for an additional paid 
holiday during the year. The holiday on birthdays 
possesses an advantage, from the company’s stand- 
point, in that a shutdown of the plant is not necessary. 

At PM Industries Inc., manufacturer of plastic 
and metal products at Stamford, Connecticut, man- 
agement was negotiating in 1950 with a local of the 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, 
CIO. They first arrived at an over-all settlement of 
11-cents-an-hour blanket increase, which was equiva- 
lent to the average wage increase being negotiated in 
the United States at that time. The union pressed for 
an extra holiday. The company was already granting 
seven paid holidays a year, and thought an extra one 
would be too much of a penalty on operations, due to 
the high cost of shutting down and starting up after 
a plant-wide holiday. The union was agreeable to the 
plan of having the extra holiday on employees’ birth- 
days and for deducting its cost from the 11-cents-an- 
hour adjustment. 

Company management believed that the plan would 
not only give each employee personal recognition but 
would also accent the employee’s service with the com- 
pany. Management proposed that in addition to giv- 
ing the employee a day off on his birthday, with pay, 
the employee should receive a check for $10 on his 
service anniversary. 

The company offered the union the proposal that 
the employee have an option of taking the day off with 
pay (at straight time) on his birthday or getting an 
extra day’s pay in lieu of the holiday. It was figured 
that two sevenths of the birthdays would probably 
fall on Saturday or Sunday, one seventh would fall on 
holidays and during vacation, and an appreciable pro- 
portion of the employees very likely would prefer 
having a day’s pay to the time off. Production sched- 
ules, therefore, would be only lightly affected. 

The cost of the two items (pay for birthdays and 
the anniversary checks) was computed to be equiva- 
lent to 1 cent an hour. And the final contract signed 
late in 1950 amounted to the 1 cent, plus 10-cents-an- 
hour blanket increase. 

The company has found, during the last three years, 
that very few of the workers have taken the day off 
on their birthdays. The average has been less than one 
per month. From the beginning, separate checks have 
been made up for the birthday and anniversary pay- 
ments. Some of the employees have expressed special 


(Continued on page 34) 


Holiday Provisions of UE, IUE-CIO and 
IBEW-AFL Contracts 


This analysis of the manufacturing industry contracts of 
the three prinicpal electrical unions is part of an over-all 
Conference Board program of analyzing the contracts of 
particular unions. Similar analyses already have been made 
of UAW-CIO contracts, AFL Office Worker contracts, 
and salaried worker contracts of the CIO Steelworkers. 

Analysis of the contracts of other unions is planned. 


HE WORKER gets six or more paid holidays 

under all but one of 142 manufacturing industry 
contracts included in a Conference Board analysis of 
the three leading electrical unions: the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, CIO (forty-seven con- 
tracts) , the United Electrical Workers, ind. (fifty-nine 
contracts), and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, AFL (thirty-six contracts). These 
contracts cover 357,627 workers. 

While all contracts provide paid holidays, [UE-CIO 
leads in the number of holidays secured. Two thirds 
of its contracts, or thirty-one out of forty-seven, pro- 
vide for more than six holidays. In comparison, the 
left-wing United Electrical Workers (UE) and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW-AFL) have secured more than six holidays in 
approximately 40% of their contracts (Table 1). 

With regard to pay the worker gets for working on 
a holiday, the AFL union leads. Approximately one 
half of its contracts provide for double-and-a-half time 
or more for such work. In comparison, provisions call- 
ing for double-and-a-half time or more for holiday 
work appear in one third (twenty of fifty-nine) of the 
UE contracts and in twenty out of forty-seven CIO 
contracts. 

A detailed, union-by-union analysis of the holiday 
provisions of UE, IUE-CIO and IBEW-AFL contracts 
appears below. 


IUE-CIO PAID HOLIDAY PRACTICES 


All workers covered by the forty-seven CIO Elec- 
trical Workers’ contracts analyzed receive six or more 
holidays with pay each year. In sixteen companies 
workers get the basic six holidays, while in nearly two 
thirds (thirty-one contracts) they get more than six. 
In thirteen companies a worker gets seven paid holi- 
days, in eight companies he gets eight, in three com- 
panies nine, and in one company he gets ten holidays. 
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If an employee works on his paid holiday, he gets 
double time for the hours he works under twenty-six 
out of forty-seven contracts. In thirteen companies he 
gets two and a half times his base pay, and in seven 
companies he gets triple time. Only under one con- 
tract does he get less than double time. This contract 
grants time and a half for holidays worked. 

All employees under the forty-seven TUE-CIO con- 
tracts get paid days off on New Year’s Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. In all but one | 
company they get paid for July Fourth and in all but j 
two, for Memorial Day. Less universally observed 
holidays are Washington’s Birthday (thirteen con- 
tracts) , Election Day (ten contracts), Armistice Day } 
(six contracts), Good Friday (six contracts), Easter | 
Monday (five contracts), and Columbus Day (five — 
contracts) . 


Pay for Holidays in Vacation 


A worker in nearly one half (twenty-one of forty- | 
seven) of the [UE contracts studied gets extra pay to 


compensate for a holiday falling within his vacation. } 
Eight companies grant him an extra day off while five | 


contracts give the company the option of giving him } 
either the extra day off or the extra pay. MW 

Twelve contracts have no provision for compensat- | 
ing an employee for holidays falling within his vaca- — 


tion. One contract specifically provides that the em- |} 


ployee whose vacation includes a holiday shall not 
receive extra compensation. 


One IUE-CIO contract contains a clause which | 
gives the company the option of granting extra pay |} 
or an extra day off only if the holiday falls within the |} 


vacation period “selected and designated by the com- }} 
pany.” If the vacation period is selected by the em- 
ployee and agreed to by the company, the employee 
does not receive extra compensation for a holiday fall- |} 
ing during his vacation. This clause reads as follows: ~] 


“When any one of the above holidays falls within the 
period selected and designated by the company as the 
employee’s approved vacation period, and he is absent 
from work during his regular workweek because of said 
vacation, he shall be allowed an additional eight hours’ 
pay computed in accordance with subparagraph E, or 
eight hours additional time off, whichever in its discretion 
the company may elect. If any of the above holidays falls 
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within a vacation period selected by the employee and 
agreed to by the company, an employee shall be limited 
to his vacation pay and shall not receive extra pay for 
said holiday.” (An electrical manufacturing company and 
the IUE-CIO). 


Pay for Saturday Holidays 


Whether an employee should receive pay for a holi- 
day falling on a Saturday, although he is not sched- 
uled to work Saturdays, has been the subject of a 
number of arbitration proceedings.’ Only nineteen of 
the forty-seven IUE contracts analyzed deal specifi- 
cally with this problem. Fourteen contracts provide 
compensation for Saturday holidays by granting 
either extra pay or an alternate day off. Three con- 
tracts set alternate paid days off for the two holidays 
which fell on Saturday during 1953—Memorial Day 
and Fourth of July. 

One such clause reads: 


“The company agrees that time lost when operations 

are suspended for the following holidays: 

New Year’s Day 

Memorial Day 

Independence Day 

Labor Day 

Armistice Day, November 11 

Thanksgiving Day 

Christmas Day 
providing they fall or are officially observed on a regularly 
scheduled workday, Monday through Friday, and, provid- 
ing the employee who loses such time qualifies as listed 
below, shall be paid at the straight-time hourly rate for 
straight-time workers and the average hourly rate estab- 
lished in the previous calendar quarter for incentive 
workers. (The company agrees to substitute November 
27, 1953, and December 24, 1953, as paid holidays in place 
of Memorial Day, 1953, and Independence Day, 1953.) ” 
(A manufacturing company and the IUE-CIO) 


+ For a detailed analysis of this question, see “Saturday Holidays: 
To Pay or Not To Pay,” Management Record, December, 1950, 
p. 459. 
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Two contracts provide specifically that Saturday 
holidays will not be compensated. 

Nineteen contracts provide pay for holidays with 
no mention of the day of the week on which the holi- 
day falls. Arbitrators in a considerable number of 
cases have granted pay to workers covered by this 
type of clause.1 One such provision reads: 


“1. The following shall be considered holidays: 
New Year’s Day 
Memorial Day 
Independence Day 
Labor Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
2. When employees, who have completed their proba- 
tionary period, do not work on the above named holidays, 
they shall receive eight hours pay at their basic hourly 
rate plus the shift bonus hourly rate when applicable, pro- 
vided that these employees shall work or be on scheduled 
vacation in the workweek in which the holiday is ob- 
served.” (A manufacturing company and the IUE-CIO) 


Nine contracts say that only holidays falling on 
scheduled workdays will be paid. Where the question 
of pay for a Saturday holiday has arisen under this 
type of clause, arbitrators have, in a number of cases, 
ruled that employees shall not receive pay for such 
unworked holidays.” 


UE PAID HOLIDAY PRACTICES 


All workers covered by the fifty-nine UE contracts 
in the study get at least six paid holidays a year. 

Under nearly three out of five (thirty-six of fifty- 
nine) they get the basic six paid holidays a year. Un- 
der one out of five (thirteen of fifty-nine) they get 
seven paid holidays, while under six UE contracts 
they get eight holidays with pay. One UE contract 
grants nine paid holidays. 


* bid. 
* Ibid. 


Table 1: Number of Paid Holidays in 142 UE, IUE and IBEW Contracts 
Covering 357,627 Workers 


Total UE-IND. TUE-CIO IBEW-AFL 
Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers Companies Workers 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Total 142 100.0 357,627 100.0 59 100.0 126,660 100.0 47 100.0 196,728 100.0 36 100.0 34,289 # 100.0 
Total with paid holidays 142 100.0 357,627 100.0 59 100.0 126,660 100.0 47 100.0 196,728 100.0 36 100.0 384,289 100.0 
olidays 1 of 3,000 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 a 2.8 8,000 j 8.8 
6 holidays 78 51.4 72,447 20:3) 86 61.0 42,853 83.4 16 84.0 20,091 10.2 217 58.3 10,008 29.2 
6 plus partial days 1 oy (ic ay it A 0 0 0 0 14 A! 1,500 8 0 0 0 0 
ve Folidays 34 23.9 280,484 64.4 13 22.0 72,596 57.8 18 27.7 138,594 70.4 8 22.2 19,244 56.2 
7 plus partial days 4 28 11,160 3.1 jl a, 275 2 35 6.4 10,885 5.5 0 hye 0 
8 Falidays 20 14.1 21,607 6.0 62 10.2 9,064 71.2 8 17.0 10,551 5.4 6 16.7 1,992 5.8 
8 plus partial days 4 2.8 2,772 8 23 3.4 1,572 1.2 26 4.3 1,200 6 0 0 0 0 
9 Tabdare 4 28 14,157 4.0 1 1.7 800 6 $ 6.4 18,357 6.8 0 0 0 0 
10 holidays 1 7 55! a4 0 0 0 1 2.1 550 38 0 0 0 &0 


1 Provides for seven Bad holidays plus Presidential Election Day 
2 One contract provides for seven holidays plus two half holidays 


3 One contract provides for seven holidays plus two half pologs plus Presidential Election Day 
ve 


4 Provides for six holidays plus one-half a se! on Christmas 
5 Two contracts grant seven holidays 


sidential Election Day; One contract grants seven holidays plus three hours on primary and general election days 


lus 
6 One contract grants eight holidays i a four hours on Presidential Election Day; one contract grants eight and one-balf holidays including half day on Christmas Eve 


7 One contract provides for six paid holidays and two unpaid holidays 
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Comparison of Number of Paid Holidays in 142 UE, IUE-ClIO and IBEW-AFL 
Manufacturing Industry Contracts Covering 357,627 Workers 


BY NUMBER OF COMPANIES 


NO. OF HOLIDAYS 


UE 
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BY NUMBER OF WORKERS 


UE 
126,660 WORKERS=100% 
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196,728 WORKERS = 100% 
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“INCLUDES PARTIAL DAYS 
MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Under two out of three (thirty-eight of fifty-nine) 
UE contracts, the worker who works on his paid holi- 
day gets double time for this time worked. Under one 
out of five (thirteen of fifty-nine) he gets double time 
and a half. Seven contracts grant workers triple time 
when they work on a holiday. One contract grants 
time and a half. 

All workers under the fifty-nine UE contracts get 
paid days off on New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christ- 
mas. Workers under eleven contracts get Washington’s 
Birthday, and under six contracts they get Good 
Friday. Other paid holidays granted under UE con- 


* tracts are Election Day (three contracts), Columbus 


Day (two contracts), Armistice Day (three con- 
tracts), Presidential Election Day (two contracts), 
Easter Monday (one contract), part and/or full days 
on Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve (three con- 
tracts), and V-J Day (one contract). 


Pay for Vacation Holidays 


In thirty-three of fifty-nine of the UE contracts 
studied, the worker gets an extra day’s pay for a 
holiday falling during his vacation. Under nine con- 
tracts he gets an extra day off. One of these provides 
that if the holiday falls on a day he would have 
worked he gets an extra day off but otherwise he gets 
an extra day’s pay. One UE contract leaves it up to 


Table 2: Paid Holidays Granted in 142 
UE, IVE, and IBEW Contracts 


E- IUE- IBEW- 
Total IND. cio AFL 
Total contracts with paid j 
PRR YHOS irs eich Pe 142 59 47 386 
Holidays paid for: 
New Year’s Day ...... 140 59 47 84 
Memorial Day ........ 188 59 45 34 
July Fourth ........... 141 59 46 86 
ee ee 142 59 47 36 
ROR E ES sei’, 141 59 47 35 
(Ay Po” 142 59 47 836 
Washington’s Birthday .. 82 ll 18 8 
Election Day (each year) 15 3 10? 2 
Presidential Election Day 
EU On 4 2 £ 0 
AA nae 16 6 6 4 
Easter Monday ........ 6 1 5 0 
Columbus Day ......... 8 2 5 1 
Armistice Day ......... ll 8 6 2 
Patriots Day kos o.ss 8 0 Q 1 
MORE TY See 18 Paki 3° at 


1. One contract grants Christmas Eve; One grants four hours on Christ- 
mas Eve; One grants two half-days on Christmas Eve and New Year’s 
Eve res ively; One contract grants all day Christmas Eve and New 
Year’s Eve; One grants V-J Day (August 15); the last contract leaves 
one holiday open to negotiation on a local basis. 

2. One contract grants three hours off on general and primary election 

3. 


. Three contracts gran’ por  aae Ee 26, 1952 as Bsn ova holiday; 
Three contracts erant half-day on Chri stmas Eve One contract grants 
one day Christmas Eve; One contract ice for a paid holiday on 
‘ holiday ues from World War II which may be established as a 

4. ‘rape grant Christmas Eve; One grants “Admission Day.” 
- 
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the employee to choose whether he wants an extra 
day off or an additional day’s pay. Two contracts pro- 
vide specifically that there shall be no extra compen- 
sation for holidays that fall during an employee’s 
vacation. Fourteen UE contracts make no provision 
for this contingency. 


Pay for Saturday Holidays 


Twenty-five of the fifty-nine UE contracts have 
provisions dealing with holidays which fall on Satur- 
day. Under thirteen of these the worker gets an addi- 
tional day’s pay, while under seven he gets an alter- 
nate day off. Three other contracts set alternate days 
off for the two Saturday holidays in 1953, Memorial 
Day and Independence Day. Two contracts provide 
specifically that employees will not be compensated 
for Saturday holidays that are not scheduled work- 
days. 

Close to half the UE contracts (twenty-five) pro- 
vide pay for holidays with no mention of the day of 
the week. Nine contracts provide that workers get 
paid only if holidays fall on scheduled workdays. 


Holiday Pay as Compensation for Earnings Lost 


One UE contract sets forth the philosophy that 
holiday pay shall be regarded as compensation to 
those employees “who are deprived of their regular 
earnings for that day by reason of such holiday falling 
thereon.” It therefore only provides compensation to 
employees on its active payroll for holidays which fall 
during the regularly scheduled workweek. This clause 
reads as follows: 


“Section 2: The employer shall pay to each regular em- 
ployee entitled thereto as hereinafter provided a lump sum 
of $12 for time not worked on each of the following 
holidays: 

“New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day, when any 
of such days or the day observed as such falls during the 
regular workweek and not on Saturday. It is the intent 
of the parties that pay for holidays not worked should 
accrue to those employed who are deprived of their regu- 
lar earnings for that day by reason of such holiday falling 
thereon. Therefore, an employee shall not be entitled to 
holiday pay who has been laid off or who fails to actually 
work on the workday next preceding the holiday and on 
the workway next subsequent to the holiday, except that 
this rule shall not be rigidly enforced, and except that a 
man who is laid off during the week of a holiday shall be 
entitled to pay for the holiday falling during the week of 
such layoff, or if an employee files a request with the 
employer for time off either before or after the holi- 
day period or has a reasonable excuse for being absent 
from the plant on the next day preceding or next succeed- 
ing the day of the holiday. The employer may take an 
exception to any excuse so offered, in which case the ex- 
ception shall be a matter for grievance between the em- 
ployer and the union under the grievance procedure. 


(Continued on page 32) 


Noise and Loss of Hearing Claims 


The New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board prepares 
principles to guide its actions in these cases 


OISE IS REVERBERATING around the coun- 

try. Although originating in the drop forge, the 
factory, and other noisy working environments, it is 
re-echoing in the law courts, the research laboratory 
and the scientific meets, as well as in the state legis- 
latures, and in the offices of unions and insurance 
carriers. 

This noise is associated with compensation awards 
to the employee for loss of hearing, with legislative 
amendments to compensation laws, and with the har- 
ried search to find standards. The standards are needed 
to determine how much and what noise is harmful, 
what noise is caused by environment and what is due 
to age or other causes, and how long a period is 
required to determine stabilization of hearing im- 
pairment. 

All of this activity pertaining to noise is indicative 
of the disorder and perplexity which are apparent in 
the country today in efforts to adjudicate loss of hear- 
ing claims. Although certain scientific groups have 
been quietly working at the problem for years and 
some forward-looking companies have had hearing 
conservation programs in effect for some time, recent 
developments have caused increasing concern.! These 
developments pertain to the number of claims being 
filed for loss of hearing in various states as well as 
a Wisconsin Supreme Court decision which reversed 
a lower court ruling and gave a drop forge worker an 
award for occupational loss of hearing although no 
wage loss was involved.” This case is similar to one 
in New York State a few years ago when the Court of 
Appeals sustained an award for occupational loss of 
hearing. In this case no wage loss to the worker was 
involved. 

A great need has existed for some kind of standards 
which can be a guide for Workmen’s Compensation 
groups in evaluating evidence on loss of hearing cases. 
In an effort to obtain such criteria, the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Board appointed a commit- 
tee of consultants—all technical experts—to study the 
problems of industrial noise and the effect of noise 


* A brief report on hearing conservation programs in industry was 
given in the Management Record for May, 1952, under the title 
“Industry Studies Sound Effects,” p. 185. 

* Albert Wojcik v. Green Bay Drop Forge Company. The sixty- 
year old claimant was employed by the company for more than 
seven years. No termination of employment was involved. 

* Slawinski v. J. H. Williams & Co., 298 N. Y. 546. 


upon hearing.1 The committee was appointed in Sep- 
tember, 1952, and a backlog of cases developed waiting 
for their report which was issued last month. 


SET OF PRINCIPLES PRESENTED 


The report presents answers to a series of questions 
referred to the committee by the compensation board. 
From these answers, the board has compiled a set of 
“Principles Applicable to the Development of Records 
in Claims for Occupational Loss of Hearing.” It rec- 
ommends, however, reference to the report itself for 
a full statement. These principles were presented for 
discussion at a recent conference of compensation in- 
surance carriers. Suggestions made at that time are 
now under consideration for possible revision of the 
principles. Because this is the first step of this kind, 
the principles, as they have been presented, are of 
interest to all groups concerned with the problem of 
industrial noise.” They follow: 


“The committee of consultants indicates that noise at a 
level below ninety decibels is unlikely to be injurious. Above 
ninety decibels, the committee makes three sound-level 
groupings: 

“1. Most persons exposed for several hours daily to 
noises at intensity levels above 120 decibels, what- 
ever the ‘composition’ of the noise, will in a matter - 
of months suffer permanent damage to hearing; 

“9. For most industrial noises at ‘over-all’ levels of 100 
to 120 decibels, exposure for several hours daily for 
a long period of time will cause permanent damage 
to hearing in a considerable proportion of persons, 
the proportion being higher the more closely the 
noise approaches the intensity level of 120 decibels 
and the more the noise is dominated by high-pitched 
components; 

“3. The hearing of a few very susceptible persons may 
be permanently damaged by exposure for many 
years to certain noises at levels between ninety 
and 100 decibels. 


*The committee included: Stacy R. Guild, Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor of otology, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Gordon D. 
Hoople, M.D., professor emeritus of otolaryngology, State Univer- 
sity of New York College of Medicine at Syracuse; C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., F.A.C.S., associate and lecturer, department of 
otorhinolaryngology, University of Rochester School of Medicine 
and Dentistry; Otto C. Risch, M.D., director of otolaryngology, 
New York City Hospital; Joseph C. Serio, M.D., chief, ear, nose 
and throat department, Emergency Hospital, Buffalo. All members 
of the committee have other occupational affiliations not listed. 

? Any possible revision will be presented in a future issue of the 
Management Record. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


“All decibel levels will be based on the standard reference 
level of 0.0002 dynes per square centimeter. 

“Where particular work conditions have already been 
established before the board as injuriously noisy in one or 
another of these three sound-level groupings, the decibel 
levels need not again be measured unless the carrier or 
claimant wishes to introduce evidence that the previous 
measurement was wrong. 


“As to the degree of hearing loss 
impairment— 


“The board prefers the examination recommended by 
the committee. Where another examination method has 
been used by either party, and in any event before final 
adjustment, the board may have the claimant examined by 
a consulting otologist to report as to the schedule loss of 
hearing that is caused by the injuriously noisy work 
exposure. 

“As to whether or not the perma- 
nency of hearing impairment has 
been stabilized— 


“The board is well aware that lay opinions differ widely 
as to when permanency has stabilized, and even the scien- 
tists are not agreed. However, the five scientists who com- 
prise the committee have agreed in recommending six 
months separation from the noisy environment as a period 
after which permanent impairment may be scheduled. It 
seems evident that this may not be the last word on this 
knotty problem. 

“Therefore, when findings have been made of injurious 
noisy work exposure and of hearing impairment, but the 
fact and degree of permanency cannot be found because 
the claimant continues to work in the noisy environment 
or has been separated from it less than six months, the 
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appropriate findings will be made, with award for lost time, 
if any, caused by the temporary disability, and the case 
will be closed without prejudice to the claimant’s right to 
reopen whenever a finding as to permanency can be made. 


**As to whether medical care should 
be directed— 


“Tnasmuch as occupational noise affects the inner ear 
which cannot be reached for medical treatment, and medi- 
cal care will not improve or ameliorate the condition, medi- 
cal care will not be directed except where there are some 
special circumstances to justify it. This, however, does not 
affect the obligation of the carrier with respect to a physi- 
cian’s examination, diagnosis and report. 


“The board recommends that both employers and work- 
ers give earnest attention to the committee’s recommenda- 
tion for regular otological examinations during employment. 
These will be more easily evaluated as evidence in work- 
men’s compensation cases if the committee examination 
formula is followed.” 


A CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE 


The six months’ waiting period away from the 
noisy environment which is required before making 
an appraisal of permanent hearing loss is vigorously 
opposed by union representatives. They point out that 
an employee cannot economically afford to give up 
his job for six months to determine whether the hear- 
ing loss is stabilized. 

In its detailed report on this matter, the committee 
states that no recommendation will be satisfactory 
until the records of at least 100 persons with occupa- 


What Can A Company Do About Its Decibels? 


It’s not the noise, it’s the decibels that do the 
damage. But what’s a decibel? As defined in Dorland’s 
Medical Dictionary, a decibel is “a unit of hearing or 
audition. One decibel is the least intensity of sound at 
which any given note can be heard, and a scale is con- 
structed of so many decibels to describe the intensity 
above this for any sound of the same pitch.” 

Usual conversational tones are said to amount to 
about sixty decibels. As defined in the “principles” in 
the accompanying article, noise below ninety decibels 
is not likely to be injurious. The committee of con- 
sultants believes “that most persons exposed for sev- 
eral hours daily to noises at intensity levels above 120 
decibels, whatever the ‘composition’ of the noise, will 
in a matter of months suffer permanent damage to 
hearing.” The committee also believes “that the hear- 
ing of a few very susceptible persons may be per- 
manently damaged by exposure for many years to 
certain noises at levels between ninety and 100 deci- 
bels.” 

Companies can initiate certain procedures to pro- 
tect employees’ hearing and to safeguard themselves 
against loss-of-hearing claims. A first step recom- 
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mended by groups active in this field is to initiate 
hearing acuity tests. Electrical audiometers and other 
instruments are available for this purpose. The tests 
are recommended as part of preplacement employee 
examinations as well as for future periodic examina- 
tions of those exposed to noise, and of older workers 
whose hearing may become impaired with age. 

Another recommended practice is to test various 
factory sites for sound-level readings. A third step is to 
adopt precautions against noise through use of ear 
plugs, ear muffs, redesign of work areas, use of sound- 
absorbent materials to muffle and reduce machinery 
noise, etc. 

Various private research groups and universities are 
active in the field of perfecting instruments for such 
testing. General information on the type of testing 
equipment to use (both for hearing tests and deter- 
mining noise levels in plants) , and information on who 
is equipped to administer tests, etc., can be obtained 
from: The Subcommittee on Noise in Industry, Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Hearing, American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 1136 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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tional deafness of considerable degree are carefully 
studied and investigated. Each of these 100 persons, 
the committee states, should have at least three hear- 
ing examinations while still working in the surround- 
ings believed responsible for the hearing loss. The last 
examination should be made within a month of the 
time the worker is no longer exposed to the noise. 
Each person should also have “during the first month 
after ceasing to be exposed to noise, examinations of 
hearing at approximately weekly intervals, followed 
by examinations at monthly intervals for the re- 
mainder of a year after final exposure to the injurious 
noise.” 


TYPES OF TESTS 


One question asked of the committee was: “Which 
test is most suitable, for workmen’s compensation 
purposes, to measure noise hazard in the work 
environment?” 

In their answer, the consultants declared that a 
sound-level meter is the only practical method to 
measure industrial noise. They pointed out that “a 
so-called band analysis should be made to determine 
the intensities of each of the several components of 
the noise,” and that “accessory apparatus must be 
used with the sound-level meter to make such a test. 
The accessory apparatus should provide an analysis 
of the noise by ‘octave bands.’ ” 

With regard to the type of test most suitable for 
workmen’s compensation purposes to determine per- 
centage of hearing loss, the committee believes that a 
test of the ability to understand speech is the logical 
examination but states that none of the methods of 


calculation now used is entirely satisfactory. There- 
fore, until more dependable tests are approved by 
national organizations of otological specialists and 
accepted and followed by New York state otologists, 
the committee recommends that for compensation 
purposes the board should continue “the methods in 
current use, in each community, of calculation from 
pure-tone audiograms, of the ability to understand 
speech.” 


AGE AND HEARING LOSS 


With respect to impairment of hearing as related to 
age, the committee recommends that “a proper allow- 
ance for ‘normal’ aging effect on hearing is one half 
of 1%, or 0.5%, for each year that person is older than 
fifty years; below that age, there is no allowance for 
the ‘normal’ loss of hearing.” It states further that 
“it would be equally fair to everyone concerned, ex- 
cept for those at the extremes of the age groupings 
made, to make a flat allowance of 5% for all persons 
between the ages of fifty-one and sixty years, inclu- 
sive, and of 10% for all persons more than sixty years 
of age.” 

Various other aspects of occupational hearing loss 
covered in the report concern the value of a hearing 
aid in reducing compensable loss, the use and value of 
preemployment examinations to determine existing 
loss of hearing, the effect of distance from the source 
of the noise, and the difference between continuity of 
noise as contrasted to intermittent, recurring or spo- 
radic noises. 

Doris M. Toomrson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Skilled Wage Differentials Shrinking 


The extent to which wage differentials between 
skilled and unskilled jobs in manufacturing have nar- 
rowed is shown in a study in the November issue of 
Monthly Labor Review. During late 1952 and early 
1953, skilled maintenance workers averaged about 
377 more than male janitors, according to an estimate 
based on BLS surveys in twenty large labor markets. 

In 1945-1947 the difference was 55% between the 
skilled and unskilled; and, for earlier periods, esti- 
mated percentages were as high as 65% in 1937-40, 
80% in 1931-32 and 105% in 1907. 

The article further states: “A tendency to readjust 
occupational differentials by granting added or larger 
wage increases to skilled workers has recently become 
widespread. An outstanding example is, of course, the 
provision of additional 10-cent and 20-cent hourly pay 
increases to various groups of skilled workers in the 


automobile industry—a practice by no means confined 
to this industry. It is estimated that approximately 
one third of the wage’ settlements since the end of 
wage stabilization in February, 1953, were of such a 
character as at least to maintain relative skill differen- 
tials. Many settlements have involved a range of cents- 
per-hour increases or flat percentage increases.” 


Salaries of Industrial Directors 


At the 1953 annual conference of the National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, a survey was made 
of salaries of industrial recreation directors. In a 
group of seventy-two industrial recreation directors, 
fifty-six were devoting full time to recreation in their 
companies, and sixteen were devoting 75% of their 
time. The salary range was from approximately $3,600 
a year to $10,500. The average salary was $6,597 and 
the mean salary $6,200. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


NLRB Reverses 
Bonwit-Teller Doctrine 


Tue new NLRB has overturned the old NLRB’s 
Bonwit-Teller, or equal opportunity, doctrine. Under 
the Bonwit-Teller doctrine the old NLRB held that 
a union should be allowed free and equal opportunity 
to reply to an employer, and that if the employer 
pays for time spent by employees in hearing his side 
of the case, he should grant similar privileges to the 
union. If a company did not grant a union company- 
paid time to address employees on company premises 
and the union lost, the NLRB would hold this to be 
an unfair labor practice under this doctrine and 
would set aside the election and order a new one. 

Instead of the above rule, the new NLRB held that 
the employer can address his employees on company 
premises and on company time without granting simi- 
lar privileges to the union. The restrictions on this 
new employer right are: 


e The Taft-Hartley Act prohibition against the 
employer’s speech containing a “threat of reprisal or 
force or promise of benefit.” 


e The employer must not have an unlawful or a 
privileged? rule against union solicitation on company 
premises. 


e A newly instituted NLRB prohibition against 
employer speeches on working time within twenty- 
four hours of an NLRB election. If the employer vio- 
lates this new twenty-four-hour rule he runs the risk 
of having the NLRB, on the union’s protest, set aside 
the election and order a new election. 


The NLRB reversed the Bonwit-Teller doctrine in 
a case involving the Livingston Shirt Company and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO. The vote 
was three to one. The two Eisenhower appointees, 
Guy Farmer, chairman, and Philip Ray Rodgers, 
concurred on all points. Board member Ivar Peterson, 
a Truman appointee, concurred in a separate opinion. 
Abe Murdock, a Truman appointee, dissented. One 
place on the NLRB is vacant. 

The new twenty-four-hour rule was established by 
the NLRB in the case involving the Peerless Plywood 
Company and the CIO’s United Furniture Workers. 
The vote here was likewise three to one. But in this 
case, board member Ivar Peterson joined in the con- 


+A privileged no-union-solicitation rule sometimes occurs in retail 
stores. Such a rule prohibits union activities on store premises dur- 
ing working hours. The board has granted permission for such a 
rule in certain cases. 
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curring opinion with Guy Farmer and Philip Ray 
Rodgers. Abe Murdock dissented. 


Opinion Reversing Bonwit-Teller 


In overturning the Bonwit-Teller doctrine, the 
NLRB majority said the basic principle is that Sec- 
tion 8 (c) of the T-H Act specifically prohibits the 
board from finding that a noncoercive speech, when- 
ever delivered by the employer, constitutes an unfair 
labor practice. The majority said that the privilege 
of free speech “cannot be qualified by grafting upon 
it conditions which are tantamount to negation.” 

Congress, the majority said, intended that both 
employers and unions should be free to attempt to 
influence employees in their ultimate choice, so long 
as the persuasion is not violative of the express pro- 
visions of the T-H Act. They said that they find noth- 
ing in the statute which even hints at any Con- 
gressional intent to restrict an employer in the use 
of his own premises for the purpose of airing his 
views. On the contrary, they said, an employer’s 
premises are the natural forum for him just as the 
union hall is the forum for the union to assemble and 
address employees. 


Dissenting Opinion 


In his dissenting opinion, board member Abe Mur- 
dock said: 


“T cannot believe that the majority’s action in holding 
that an employer may lawfully monopolize the most effec- 
tive forum for persuading employees is consistent with the 
declared Congressional policy which is not that of neutral- 
ity but of “encouraging the practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining.” Practically every employer speech 
on company time and property is designed to perpetuate 
individual bargaining and to discourage collective bargain- 
ing. Certainly, therefore, to the extent legally possible, 
the board should effectuate the Congressional policy by 
seeing that the parties who seek to implement that policy 
by bringing collective bargaining to the employees have 
an equality of opportunity to have their arguments reach 
the employees in the same effective forum used by those 
who would defeat collective bargaining.” 


Reason for Twenty-four-Hour Rule 


The reason for the new twenty-four-hour rule was 
given by the three-man majority in the Peerless Ply- 
wood case as follows: 


“Last-minute speeches by either employers or unions 
delivered to massed assemblies of employees on company 
time have an unwholesome and unsettling effect and tend 
to interfere with that sober and thoughtful choice which 
a free election is designed to reflect. . . . Such a speech, 
because of its timing, tends to create a mass psychology 
which overrides arguments made through other campaign 
media and gives an unfair advantage to the party, 
whether employer or union, who in this manner obtains 
the last most telling word.” 


Trends in Later Relations 


DISCHARGE FOR CAUSE UPHELD 


HIS IS the story of a case in which the United 

States Supreme Court by a split decision upheld 
an employer's right to discharge workers who attacked 
the quality of his product. 

The employer in the case was the Jefferson Standard 
Broadcasting Company. This company operated a 
television station at Charlotte, North Carolina. The 
facts as brought out in the Supreme Court’s decision 
show that the company consistently lost money during 
the period covered by the case. Twenty-two techni- 
cians who were represented by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, were em- 
ployed by the company. 

In December, 1948, the union and the company met 
to negotiate a contract that expired on January 31, 
1949. The negotiations reached an impasse in January, 
1949. The technicians, however, continued to work for 
the company and their collective bargaining negotia- 
tions were resumed in July, 1949, only to break down 
again a week later. 


Workers Attack Company 


On July 9, 1949, the union began peaceful picketing. 
The pickets consisted of the technicians of the station 
who picketed on their off-duty hours. 

On August 24, 1949, a new procedure made its ap- 
pearance. Without warning, several of its technicians 
launched a vitriolic attack on the quality of the com- 
pany’s television broadcasts. Five thousand handbills 
were printed over the designation “WBTV Techni- 
cians.” These were distributed on the picket line, on 
the public square two or three blocks frem the com- 
pany’s premises, in barber shops, restaurants and 
busses. Some were mailed to local businessmen. The 
handbills made no reference to the union, to a labor 
controversy or to collective bargaining. 

The handbills passed out by the union read: 


“Ts Charlotte a Second-Class City? 

“You might think so from the kind of television programs 
being presented by the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Co., over WBTV. Have you seen one of their television 
programs lately? Did you know that all the programs pre- 
sented over WBTV are on film and may be from one day 
to five years old? There are no local programs presented 
by WBTY. You cannot receive the local baseball games, 
football games or other local events because WBTV does 
not have the proper equipment to make these pickups. 
Cities like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington 


receive such programs nightly. Why doesn’t the Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Company purchase the needed 
equipment to bring you the same type of programs enjoyed 
by other leading American cities? Could it be that they 
consider Charlotte a second-class community and only en- 
titled to the pictures now being presented to them?” 


This attack continued until September 3, 1949 when 
the company discharged ten of its technicians, whom 
it charged with sponsoring or distributing these hand- 
bills. 


Reason for Discharge 


At the time of discharge the company sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the ten discharged workers: 


“Dear Mr. 

“When you and some of our other technicians com- 
menced early in July to picket against this company, we 
felt that your action was very ill-considered. We were 
paying you a salary of per week, to say nothing of 
other benefits, .. . Yet when we were unable to agree upon 
the terms of a contract with your union, you began to 
denounce us publicly as ‘unfair.’ 

“And ever since early July while you have been walking 
up and down the street with placards and literature attack- 
ing us, you have continued to hold your job and receive 
your pay and all the other benefits referred to above... . 

“Now, however, you have turned from trying to persuade 
the public that we are unfair to you, and are trying to 
persuade the public that we give inferior service to them. 
While we are struggling to expand into and develop a new 
field, and incidentally losing large sums of money in the 
process, you are busy trying to turn customers and the 
public against us in every possible way, even handing out 
leaflets on the public streets advertising that our operations 
are ‘second-class,’ and endeavoring in various ways to 
hamper and totally destroy our business. Certainly we are 
not required by law or common sense to keep you in our 
employment and pay you a substantial salary while you 
thus do your best to tear down and bankrupt our business. 

“You are hereby discharged from our employment. Al- 
though there is nothing requiring us to do so, and the 
circumstances certainly do not call for our doing so, we 
are enclosing a check payable to your order for two weeks’ 
advance or severance pay.” 


NLRB Upholds Discharges 


On September 13, the union filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board a charge that the company, by 
discharging the ten technicians, had engaged in an 
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unfair labor practice. The general counsel for the 
NLRB filed a complaint based on these charges. The 
NLRB’s trial examiner made the recommendation that 
the ten discharged technicians be reinstated with back 
Ey 

The National Labor Relations Board heard the 
case and found that nine of the technicians had ac- 
tually sponsored or distributed the handbill. The 
board held that the company in discharging them for 
such activity had not engaged in an unfair labor prac- 
tice. The board accordingly did not order their re- 


_instatement. The board did find, however, that one of 


the technicians had neither sponsored nor distributed 
the handbill and therefore ordered his reinstatement 
with back pay. 


Petition Circuit Court 


The union petitioned the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for a review of the board’s order 
and for such modification of it as would reinstate all 
ten technicians with back pay. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals remanded the case back to the NLRB for a 
finding as to the “unlawfulness” of the conduct of the 
employees which had led to their discharge. 

The Supreme Court said that they took the case 
“because of the importance of the case in the admin- 
istration of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


Supreme Court Majority Upholds Discharge 


The issue, the Supreme Court majority said, was 
whether these employees were discharged “for cause.” 
The court majority said that they “agreed” with the 
company’s letter that interpreted the handbill “as a 
demonstration of such detrimental disloyalty as to 
provide ‘cause’ for its refusal to continue in its employ 
the perpetrators of the attack.” 

The court majority gave the following as the basic 
reasoning of its decision: 


“Section 10 (c) of the Taft-Hartley Act expressly pro- 
vides that ‘No order of the board shall require the rein- 
statement of any individual as an employee who has been 
suspended or discharged, or the payment to him of any 
back pay, if such individual was suspended or discharged 
for cause.’ There is no more elemental cause for discharge 
of an employee than disloyalty to his employer. It is equally 
elemental that the Taft-Hartley Act seeks to strengthen, 
rather than to weaken, that cooperation, continuity of 
service and cordial contractual relation between employer 
and employee that is born of loyalty to their common 
enterprise.” ve 


Dissenting Opinion 


Three justices of the Supreme Court dissented. 


They were Justices Black, Douglas and Frankfurter. 


Justice Frankfurter’s dissent, to which the others 
concurred, said that the majority decision was silent 
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on what the dissenters regard as the central issue— 
whether the Court of Appeals rightly or wrongly found 
that the NLRB applied an improper criterion. The 
Court of Appeals rejected the NLRB’s use of “inde- 
fensible” conduct as a proper reason for discharge. 
Justice Frankfurter’s dissent said that the Supreme 
Court presumably does not disagree with the Court 
of Appeals’ assumption that conduct may be inde- 
fensible and yet be within the protection of Section 7 
of the T-H Act. Instead, he said: 


“The court, relying on Section 10 (c) which permits 
discharges ‘for cause,’ points to the ‘disloyalty’ of the em- 
ployees and finds sufficient ‘cause’ regardless of whether 
the handbill was a ‘concerted activity’ within Section 7. 
Section 10 (c) does not speak of discharge ‘for disloyalty.’ 
If Congress had so written that section, it would have 
overturned much of the law that had been developed by 
the board and the courts in the twelve years preceding the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The legislative history makes clear that 
Congress had no such purpose but was rather expressing 
approval of the construction of ‘concerted activities’ 
adopted by the board and the courts. Many of the legally 
recognized tactics and weapons of labor would readily be 
condemned for ‘disloyalty’ were they employed between 
man and man in friendly personal relations. In this con- 
nection it is significant that the ground now taken by the 
court, insofar as it is derived from the provision of Section 
10 (c) relating to discharge ‘for cause,’ was not invoked 
by the board in justification of its order. 

“To suggest that all actions which in the absence of a 
labor controversy might be ‘cause’-—or, to use the words 
commonly found in labor agreements, ‘just cause-—for dis- 
charge should be unprotected, even when such actions were 
undertaken as “concerted activities, for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining,’ is to misconstrue legislation designed to 
put labor on a fair footing with management. Furthermore, 
it would disregard the rough and tumble of strikes, in the 
course of which loose and even reckless language is properly 
discounted. . . .” 


Strikes in October 


A slight decline from September in the number of 
strikes occurred during October, 1953. However, the 
number of workers involved in strikes increased. The 
550 strikes in effect in October, including those con- 
tinuing from previous months, directly idled 250,000 
workers for 1,450,000 man-days. Comparable data for 
September, 1953, were 600 strikes involving 210,000 
workers for 1,550,000 man-days. 

Strike statistics for October, 1953, and for previous 
comparable periods are shown on the next page: 


+ All known work stoppages arising out of labor-management 
disputes, involving six or more workers and continuing a full day 
or shift or longer are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Figures on “workers involved” and “mandays idle” cover 
all workers made idle for one shift or longer in establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect 
or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


All Stoppages in Effect During Period 


Work Stoppages 


Beginning in Man-days idle 
Period 
Per Cent 
Workers Workers Num- of Esti- 
Involved Involved ber mated 
Num- (thou. Num- (thou. (thou. Working 
Period ber sands) ber sands) sands) Time* 
October 19538* .... 850 190 550 250 1,450 0.15 
September 1953". . 875 110 600 210 1,550 Re bf 
October 1952 .... 459 450 768 584 5,000 58 
October 1951 Skis 487 248 728 $65 2,790 30 
October 1950 i 550 197 801 $30 2,590 82 
October 1947-49 
(average) ..... 244 248 445 447 7,110 _— 
January to October 
POGR ees 4825 2,090 4,475 2140 21,140 24 
MOGRT Rit weno bs c 4,669 3,410 4,799 38,450 56,700 66 
DUDA Pecan SS 0% 4,246 $,080 4,897 2,050 20,800 24 
POR er eon 6s 4,296 2,140 4416 2270 35,900 49 


35,800 —_ 


1947-49 (average) 3,232 2.270 38,850 2,310 


1 Preliminary estimates. 

2 These figures do not include the “memorial” stoppage in coal mining 
in August. 

* All industries, 


Labor Press Highlights 


WINNER-TAKE-ALL election among GE and 

Westinghouse workers now represented by IUE- 
CIO and UE is being sought by the CIO’s Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, reports The IUE- 
CIO News. According to the IUE-CIO, a petition was 
sent to the NLRB last November 30 asking for an 
election in both companies on a multiplant basis. The 
petition for one union to represent all workers, accord- 
ing to the IUE-CIO, is its answer to repeated pleas by 
UE for unified negotiations. 

The IUE-CIO also has asked General Electric to 
support the winner-take-all election as the best way 
to handle the problem of communist-dominated unions 
in its plants. The CIO union, confident of victory in a 
winner-take-all election, says the election would elimi- 
nate UE’s business agents, national officers and organ- 
izers from GE plants. 

According to the IUE-CIO, the UE can no longer 
offer full protection to its members because it is 
threatened with decertifications and is in “desperate” 
financial condition, too. 


UE Faces Loss of Contracts, Says IUE-CIO 


Two moves threaten contracts now held by the UE, 
says The IUE-CIO News. One is a bill to be intro- 
duced in the January session of Congress by Senator 


IUE-ClIO SEEKS ELECTION SHOWDOWN 


Pay for Blood Donation Time 


Time lost from work to donate blood and to act as 
a pallbearer at the funeral of a fellow employee is paid 
for by the Rohm and Haas Company in its contract 
with the CIO Glass Workers: 


“An employee will be granted pay for time spent acting 
as a pallbearer at the funeral of a fellow employee, donat- 
ing blood, rescue squad man, or color guardsman at a 
veteran’s funeral upon certification from the correspondent 
organization, provided that such time is part of the 
employee’s regular work schedule and provided it is at 
the company’s request. 

“When agreed upon by the company, absence from 
work for the following reasons shall be counted as days 
worked: Acting as pallbearer; donating blood; serving 
on a jury; ex-service men required by the government to 
go for regular physical examination to service hospitals 
or doctors.” 


James J. BAmsrick, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


John Marshall Butler (R, Md.) “that would withdraw 
NLRB certification from communist-controlled unions 
like the UE.” The other and more immediate threat, 
according to the IUE-CIO, is that “the NLRB is pro- 
ceeding with a plan to withdraw certification from all 
communist-led unions—primarily the UE.” The IUE- 
CIO says recent statements by NLRB Chairman Guy 
Farmer give indication that the UE locals may soon 
be without certifications. 


Calls UE Debt Ridden 


The UE’s financial condition, according to the IUE- 
CIO, is such that it can no longer offer protection or 
support to its members. To document its charge, The 
IUE-CIO News published UE financial statements 
for four months during 1952 which show deficits of 
between $19,000 and $27,000. Total UE deficit for the 
four months was $90,288.53, according to IUE-CIO 
tabulations. The financial statements quoted, accord- 
ing to The IUE-CIO News, are available only to a se- 
lect few UE officials. 

The IUE-CI0’s financial statement for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1953, published in The IUE-CIO 
News, shows a net worth of $545,889.12. Total IUB- 
CIO resources are listed at $556,521.42. The IUE-CIO 
income for the year amounted to $3,016,933.93—with 
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all but $140,000 from dues. IUE-CIO expenses took 
$2,651,643.58 last year. 


CIO Sets Year's Income at $5.7 Million 


Total income of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for the year ending September 30, 1953, was $5,705,915.76, 
according to a financial statement in The CIO News. Of this 
amount, $5,229,422.73 came from per capita taxes from 
national unions and organizing committees and another 
$314,987.60 came from dues and initiation fees from local 
industrial unions. The CIO’s total resources for the year, 
according to the financial statement, reached $2,692,625.45 


while liabilities amounted to $263,407.85. Total expenses of 
» the CIO last year are listed at $5,396,844.60. 


Meany Raps Soviet Bid for ILO Entry 


An attempt by the Soviet Union to enter the International 
Labor Organization is branded by George Meany, president 
of the AFL, as a plot to disrupt ILO’s probe of slave labor 
camps behind the iron curtain. In an editorial in The Amer- 
ican Federationist, Mr. Meany stated that the Soviet had 
demanded admission to the ILO on its own terms. These 
would include changing the basic structure of ILO and 
refusing to be bound by ILO rules or conventions. The 
Soviet demand, said Mr. Meany, is another example of the 
“high handed and dishonest policy of the Soviet.” 


Steelworkers Net Worth Rises $3 Million 


Assets and net worth of the CIO Steelworkers rose $3 
million over the previous fiscal period, according to the finan- 
cial statement for the six-month period ending June 30, 
1958, published in Steel Labor. Total resources for the 
period amounted to $14,315,749.46. Liabilities were $476,- 
955.49. Total Steelworker income during the first six months 
of 1958 was $10,545,102.50 with all but $600,000 coming 
from dues. 


~ Communications Workers Prepare 1954 Demands 


: 


With three months to go before Bell Telephone negotia- 
tions, the CIO Communications Workers have begun map- 
ping out bargaining demands, reports the CWA News. A 
detailed program has been worked out that calls for com- 
pany-paid hospitalization and surgical benefits, improved 


_ pensions, shorter progression schedules, reduction of hours in 
certain departments, elimination of area differentials and 


; 


elimination of merit rates in the laboratories. The basic wage 
demands will not be prepared until March, reports the 
CWA News. 


UAW-CIO Offers Full Employment Proposals 


Federal programs to build homes, schools, highways and 
river valley authorities were among the full employment pro- 
posals adopted by the UAW-CIO at its national conference 
on full employment, reports the United Automobile Worker. 
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In addition, UAW-CIO recommends the following as meas- 
ures to increase employment: 

© Increase unemployment compensation with benefits of 
from 65% to 85% of the state or national average wage, 
whichever is higher; increase number of weeks that benefits 
are paid and change eligibility requirements. 

e Increase minimum wage to $1.25. 

@ Increase Social Security to $200 per month and add 
disability insurance. 

e Set up a debt moratorium for unemployed workers. 

® Increase personal income tax exemption to $1,000. 


Unions Concerned at Piggyback Railroading 


“Piggyback” plans that call for railroads or ships to 
transport truck trailers brings comments from both the AFL 
Teamsters and the AFL Railway and Steamship Clerks. The 
AFL Railway Clerks see possibilities of their own clerks, 
freight handlers and platform workers being displaced by 
piggybacking, says the Railway Clerk. The Teamsters also 
see the possible elimination of many jobs since the trucks 
would only be hauled to and from railroad sidings or 
wharves. Drivers would not accompany the trailers once 
they are on either rail or ship. A special committee to study 
the effects of piggyback plans has been appointed by Team- 
ster president Dave Beck, according to The Teamster. 


UMW Sees No Possibility of T-H Revision 


Despite the fact that the Administration is scheduled to 
offer recommendations on T-H amendments, the United 
Mine Workers Journal says that “it is plamly evident that no 
really major revision or repeal is in the offing.” Instead, says 
the UMW, the T-H law is being gradually but steadily 
amended by NLRB. “In a series, of recent decisions, the 
NLRB has shifted ground,” says the UMW, “so that any 
slight flavor of the Wagner Act has vanished into thin air.” 
The fact that the T-H Act can be interpreted “to favor the 
employers and to whittle away at the rights of the union 
members” demonstrates to the UMW that the only sound 
position for unions is complete opposition to the act. On 
this point the Journal congratulates the CIO for calling for 
outright repeal of the T-H instead of again seeking further 
amendment and revisions. 


AFL Butchers Would Welcome Mine Workers into AFL 


Commenting on rumors and predictions that John L. Lewis 
will return to the AFL, a Butcher Workman editorial says 
this “will be most welcome news.” The editorial in the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s official 
organ notes that some AFL executive council members are 
not overly enthusiastic about such a prospect. They feel that 
past insults from Mr. Lewis cannot be forgotten so soon. But 
the Butcher Workman’s editorial holds that the Mine Work- 
ers’ union is second to none and “Lewis, himself, is no 
second-rater.” It would welcome the UMW as an AFL union, 
concludes the editorial. 

Harowp STIEciirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on 


$17 Billion for Pensions 


Exact statistics are lacking on the number of pension 
plans, their coverage, and funds accumulated, but 
some authorities have given educated guesses based 
on information furnished by the Internal Revenue 
Service, the insurance companies and banks. A recent 
article prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York brings all this information together." \ 

In 1930, there were approximately 720 pension 
plans, covering 2.4 million persons. By the end of 
World War II, the number of pension plans had risen 
to more than 7,400 and involved more than 5.5 million 
persons. In the following six years through 1951, the 
number of plans almost doubled (14,000) with 9.5 
million persons covered. The Federal Reserve Bank 
estimates that now there are about 15,500 pension 
plans, with a coverage of between 10 million and 11 
million employees. 

The amounts in the pension fund reserves have cor- 
respondingly increased. The bank points out that any 
estimate of the volume of funds set aside for this pur- 
pose represents only a rough approximation. Pension 
fund managers estimate that more than $17 billion 
are now in pension reserves, and that from $2 billion 
to $2.25 billion are being added to these reserves an- 
nually. At this rate, the annual accrual of pension 
funds is about a fifth of the net annual growth of sav- 
ings through other financial institutions. 

In general, the pension funds are handled principally 
by life insurance companies and by corporate fidu- 
ciaries. The life insurance companies invest between 
40% to 45% of the funds contributed under pension 
plans. The remaining 55% to 60% of the currently 
accruing pension funds are administered principally by 
trust departments of banks and by trust companies, 
and to a lesser degree by investment committees ap- 
pointed by employers. 

Trustees of self-insured pension plans have placed a 
sizable proportion of their funds in better-grade com- 
mon stocks. According to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
a typical ratio appears to be: 25% for common stock, 
with perhaps an additional 5% in preferred stock; 15% 
or less in government securities; 55% in corporate debt 
securities of the better grade. These statistics are ad- 
mittedly “only approximate,” and for the newer trusts 

* This article is based on material contained in “Private Pension 


Plans,” Monthly Review, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
December, 1958, p. 185. 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


the proportion of funds invested in company stocks 
may be higher and the amount in corporate bonds and 
government issues, lower. 

Probably the most dynamic phase of the growth of 
pension funds has been reached, or will be reached, 
within the next few years, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bank. A substantial number of large corpora- 
tions have adopted pension plans in the last ten years, 
and it is not likely that further impetus to the pension 
movement from this source will be as strong as in the 
past. Furthermore, pension funds have increased 
rapidly because the rate of amortization of past sery- 
ice obligations has been particularly rapid in recent 
years as a result of high taxation and prosperous busi- 
ness conditions. Also, the number of persons receiving 
pensions are usually small during the early years of a 
pension program. While there are a number of factors 
that tend to bring about an increase in the volume of 
funds in the beginning, these are later offset by the 
gradual maturing of most pension plans and the 
growth in pension payments. In spite of these factors, 
pension funds are likely to grow, the bank points out, 
though probably at a more gradual rate, as long as 
the economy and the labor force continue to expand. 


Credit Unions — 1952 


Both federal and state credit unions exhibited a | 
healthy growth during 1952. By the end of that year, 
12,287 credit unions were in operation (6,362 state 
chartered and 5,925 federal chartered). Nearly 6 mil- 
lion people were members (5,888,287) and the credit 
unions had accumulated assets of more than $1.5 bil- 
lion. Comparable figures for 1951 were 11,279 credit 
unions, 5,196,393 members, and assets of about $1.2 
billion.1 


Graft in Union Welfare Funds 


In its investigation of harness racing, New York 
State has uncovered graft in the administration of 
welfare funds accumulated for union members of Local 
32E of the Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, AFL. Such practices as kickbacks from in- 
surance agents, the employment of relatives who per- 

*For further information on developments in credit unions, see 


a a on Credit Unions,” Management Record, June, 1953, 
Dp. ; 
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form no visible functions, and excessive fees have been 
brought out in the state investigation. 

Another union welfare fund is being investigated by 
a subcommittee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives Labor Committee. This involves alleged 
improprieties in the conduct of the AFL Teamsters’ 
welfare fund in twenty-two states. 


1953 Incentive Bonus — Lincoln Electric 


Incentive bonuses amounting to $5,104,000 were 
paid to 1,228 workers of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany on December 11. James F. Lincoln, president of 
the company, reports that an average Lincoln worker, 
in the twenty years during which these incentive 
bonuses have been distributed, has received a total of 
$45,573 in incentive pay, over and above his regular 
earnings. 


$52 a Month for Benefits 


Westinghouse Electric adds up the cost of “extra” 
benefits for its employees and it comes out to a total 
of $52 a month for each employee on the payroll 
in addition to wages. Here’s how the costs are figured 
for the year 1952: 


Social insurance and pensions.......... $25,264,353 


Employee vacations...........0.00.:c0008 17,469,000 
Employee holidays...............cccccccc 12,680,000 
BAVANSS, ON; GISCOUNE),.5.:20.c.sccrrerereders 8,897,411 


Social Security and unemployment 


taxes 10,450,337 


(lel oh alae een $69,761,101 


Averaging this cost. over the total number of em- 
ployees on the payroll, the cost per year per employee 
is $619.95. 


Employee Thrift Plans 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) reports that 
31,000 of its more than 51,000 employees are owners 
of its stock, either through individual purchase or 
through employee plans. 


*% * * 


The first five-year period under the General Electric 
Employees Savings and Stock Bonus Plan terminated 
December 31. At present, there are approximately 
98,000 participants in the plan. Under the arrange- 
ment, employees’ savings are used to buy government 
bonds. GE gives a bonus of the company’s common 
stock equivalent to 15% of the employees’ contribu- 
tions if the worker authorizes the company to retain 
the savings bonds for five years. Savings bonds hav- 
ing a cost price of about $3.5 million will be delivered 
to more than 43,000 participants next March. For 
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every $75 invested in bonds, participating employees 
will realize a return of about $34.40. Basing the value 
of the stock bonus at the current market price of 
about $80 a share, the return on each $75 invested in 
the stock bonus plan is as follows: 


1. Value of the bonus of a fractional 
share of GE stock (28/100 of a 


BUMPS Aerie csdieea faiune chet assre erties $22.40 
2. Income on stock bonus (approxi- 

SO 8 ni sates is UAL dare ahe IR UO 5.00 
8. Increase in value of bond from $75 

1 fs DR into Ri ae ay Rios ci aN ae ME 7.00 


Total earnings on each $75 invest- 
BOT ibis eit. i htnke aD vite rier h BORO 


This represents an increase of about 7.7% per year, 
compounded semiannually, on the employee’s origi- 
nal investment. 


Unemployment Pay for Retirees? 


Are retired workers eligible for unemployment bene- 
fits? The New Jersey Supreme Court says “Yes” 
under one set of conditions and “No” under others. 
If an employee is involuntarily retired and is actively 
seeking work, he is eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. The Supreme Court holds that the claim- 
ants had not chosen of their own volition to leave the 
employ of the company and, therefore, they must be 
considered involuntarily unemployed. The fact that 
the union had agreed to a compulsory retirement pro- 
vision did not alter this fact, even though a lower 
court had held that the union-negotiated contract 
took the workers’ retirement “out of the realm of 
involuntariness.” 

In the other case” the worker voluntarily retired 
under a pension plan, even though he was not obliged 
to. The court in this instance ruled that voluntary 
retirement bars claims for unemployment benefits un- 
der the New Jersey law, which specifies that any 
individual shall be disqualified for any week in which 
he has left work voluntarily without good cause. 


Additional Employer Contributions 
to ILGWU Pension Fund 


Three employer associations in the coat and suit 
industries recently signed an agreement with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers, AFL, to in- 
crease their contributions to the pension fund from 
3% to 4% of payroll beginning June 1. Additional 
contributions totaling 1% of payroll will be made later. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1 Campbell Soup V. Hattel, N. J. 5, Ct., No. A-27,, 11-27-58. 
* Kraus V. Karagheusian, N. J. 5 Ct., No. A-9, 11-2-53. 


Review of Labor Statistics 


ONSUMERS’ PRICES remained virtually un- 

changed between mid-October and mid-Novem- 
ber according to Tae Conrerence Boarn’s index. The 
all-items index registered a decline of only 0.1% from 
its October level bringing the index to 183.1 (January, 
1989 = 100). This compares to 183.3 last month and 
182.8 a year ago. The index is now 0.4% higher than 
in November, 1952, and 0.5% lower than in September 
of this year when an all-time peak was reached. 

Once again the food and housing components were 
the only ones which showed significant change during 
the month. The food index dipped for the second 
month in a row and now stands at its lowest point 
since May. Pork, ham, bacon and lard continued the 
downward trend begun last month and lower prices 
were reported for most beef cuts, with the exception 
of steaks. Veal cutlets were also cheaper in most cities 
and there was a general decline in prices of poultry 
and eggs due to increasing production. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies predicts that this trend will 
continue in 1954 with increased production of chick- 
ens and eggs resulting in lower prices. Housewives 
also paid less for sugar, lettuce and canned peaches in 
November, while sweet potatoes, carrots, cabbage and 
green beans were dearer. 

The housing index advanced for the seventh consec- 
utive month and now stands at 184.9. This is 0.8% 
higher than last month and 6.4% above the Novem- 
ber, 1952, figure of 126.8. The greatest increase in the 
housing index of any individual city during the quar- 
ter covered by the most recent survey was the 4.7% 
rise in Duluth. Other substantial increases were re- 
corded for Akron (up 1.7%), St. Louis (up 1.7%), 
San Francisco-Oakland (up 1.9% ) and Baltimore (up 
1.2% from July to November) . 

The clothing index slipped 0.1% below its October 
level, and fuel, housefurnishings and sundries were 
each 0.1% higher than last month. Over the year, 
however, these components have registered significant 
changes. 

The accompanying chart shows the percentage 
change in each of the six major components and in 
the all-items index during the past twelve months. 
Food and housefurnishings are the only components 
which are currently below their November, 1952, 
levels. Food prices have dropped 4.6% since last year 
and the housefurnishings index is 1.2% under a year 
ago. On the other hand, housing costs, represented in 


the index by residential rents, have risen 6.4% since 
November, 1952, followed closely by sundries which 
have advanced 6.0% during the same period. Clothing 
and fuel are, respectively, 0.8% and 1.2% higher than 
a year ago, 

In November, the purchasing value of the consum- 
ers’ dollar was 54.6 cents (January, 1939, dollar = 100 
cents), unchanged from last month and 0.5% below 
a year ago. 


EMPLOYMENT 


According to latest Census Bureau figures, total 
civilian employment in November, estimated at 61.9 
million, was not significantly different from the Oc- 
tober figure, as the usual seasonal curtailment in farm 
work coincided with the fall expansion in wholesale 
and retail trade jobs. The employment total includes 
self-employed and unpaid family workers in family- 
operated businesses, as well as wage and salaried 
workers. 

Unemployment rose for the first time since early 
summer. The number of jobless, which usually rises 
only slightly at this time of the year, increased by about 
266,000 between October and November. The unem- 
ployment total was estimated at 1.4 million in Novem- 
ber as compared with 1.2 million in October. Most of 


the over-the-month increase occurred among factory ; 
workers. Unemployment among factory workers in 


November was also slightly higher than in November, 
1952, although for all workers combined, unemploy- 
ment increased by about 10,000 over a year ago. About 
8% of the workers in manufacturing industries were 
unemployed in November, as compared with 2% a 
year earlier. For all civilian workers, the unemploy- 
ment rate was about 2.8% in November, as low as in 
any November since World War II. 

Nonagricultural employment, estimated at 55.3 mil- 
lion in November, increased by 191,000 over October, 
but dropped from 55.5 million in November, 1952. The 
usual fall pickup in retail trade employment was ac- 
companied by a decline in the number of women in 
various service jobs. 

Agricultural employment continued its seasonal de- 
cline, falling to 6.7 million in November, from 7.2 mil- 
lion in October. A large number of women left the 
farm workforce when the fall harvest season neared 
an end. 

The civilian labor force, which includes both the 
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employed and the unemployed, was estimated at 63.4 
million in November, remaining at about the same 
level as it was in October. 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that the number of wage and salaried 
workers on nonfarm payrolls dropped between Oc- 
tober and November, mainly because of a continued 
downtrend in factory employment. According to BLS, 
nonfarm employment was estimated at 49.2 million in 
November, 370,000 under the October figure, and 


100,000 less than November, 1952. Although retail. 


stores added workers during the Christmas season, 
this was outweighed by the decline in factory em- 
‘ployment, and by the decreases in construction and 
other activities affected by the coming of cold weather. 

The number of employees on manufacturing pay- 
rolls was reduced by 300,000 between October and 
November, from 17.0 million to 16.7 million. This 
contrasts with the average October-to-November de- 
cline of 50,000 over the period 1947-1952. Apart from 
seasonal cutbacks in food processing, lumber, and ap- 
parel, the principal reduction occurred in primary and 
fabricated metals, machinery, electrical equipment, 
transportation equipment, textiles, and rubber. A 
strike in the aircraft industry and model changeovers 
in some automobile plants caused most of the decrease 
in transportation equipment. 

The October-to-November changes resulted in the 
fourth consecutive month of downtrend in manufac- 
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turing employment, after allowance for seasonal fac- 
tors. The manufacturing workforce was about 160,000 
lower than November, 1952, and the first over-the-year 
reduction since mid-1952. These over-the-year declines 
were largely concentrated in the lumber, primary 
metals, machinery, textile, and apparel industries. 
These declines offset over-the-year gains in ordnance, 
electrical machinery, fabricated metals, paper, and 
printing. 

Over-the-year employment gains in these nonmanu- 
facturing industries—state and local government, 
trade, and finance—more than offset the losses in Fed- 
eral Government, mining, and construction. 

The number of workers on construction contractors’ 
payrolls estimated at 2.6 million in November was 
about 100,000 below October. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


The average workweek of factory production work- 
ers was 39.9 hours in November, the first November 
in four years when it was not appreciably above forty 
hours. This reflects the recent tendency toward re- 
duced overtime work, and average weekly hours were 
more than an hour below the postwar peak for the 
month, reached in 1952. However, indications were 
that the scheduling of overtime work continued to be 
widespread, although less prevalent than in late 1952 
and early 1953. 

Most industrial groups showed marked reduction in 
hours from November, 1952, with food, tobacco, print- 
ing, petroleum, and chemicals the principal excep- 
tions. The electrical machinery, ordnance, textiles, 
and apparel industries showed the greatest curtail- 
ment in hours worked. 

Between October and November, the average work- 
week was reduced by almost a half hour, partly be- 
cause of shutdowns on Armistice Day. This resulted 
in a decline over-the-month of 71 cents in average 
weekly earnings of factory production workers bring- 
ing it to $71.02. Despite the reduction over the last 
year in hours of work, weekly pay rose by 74 cents 
from November, 1952, reflecting wage rate increases. 

Gross hourly earnings, including overtime and other 
premium pay, averaged $1.78 in November, the same 
as in October and September. Hourly earnings rose 
by 7 cents over a year ago. 

The largest percentage gains over-the-year in hourly 
earnings were reported in the food, chemicals, and 
tobacco groups. This indicates that the length of the 
workweek remains at close to year-ago levels, or there 
were wage increases in these industries. 


. TURNOVER RATES FOR OCTOBER 


According to latest estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, factory hiring decreased in October and 
layoffs increased. This continues a trend which has 
been evident since midyear. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities 


Note: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living., They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


> Po, =e. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage | 
City Jan., 1989= 100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes H 
Oct. 1958 | Nov. 1952 = Oct. 1958 | Nov. 1952 
Nov. 1958 | Oct. 1953 | Nov. 1952 to to Nov. 1953 | Oct. 1958 | Nov. 1952 to to i 
Nov. 1958 | Nov. 1953 Nov. 1958 | Nov. 1958 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Regd es, 234.3 238.1 235.1 —1.6 SOIT Bocel 506) thc os tee 247.9 251.4 251.5 —1.4 —1.4 2 
Housing’. <2. 23.6 <ic< 164.2 164.2 163 .4r 0 +0,5 | Housing®........... 145.9 145.9 124.6 0 +17.1 
COSTE in 5504 snces 151.6 151.5 151.8 +0.1 —Opl | Clothing............ 143.3 143.8 144.4 —0.3 —0.8 
(Ak? 2 eal GN Naa bed AE ea 184.7 | 182.6 134.7 +1.7 0 Hoel eo. dunia uit 2 160.3 | 159.9 162.3 +0.3 —1,2 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 169.9 | 168.9} 171.0 +0.6 —0.6 | Housefurnishings....| 158.1 155.5 | 158.2 +1.7| —-0.1 
SHBURIOS os xn ne 8 157.5 157.5 154.3 0 +2.1 | Sundries........... 186.2 186.6 179.9 —0.2 +3.5 
Weighted total..... 179.6 180.5 178.7r —0.5 +0.5 Weighted total....| 188.8 189.8 185.0 —0.5 +2.1 
Boston Los Angeles 
oo Ge wee eee oe 215.5 218.7 230.7 —1.5 =o G41 HAN e se LewA cSt eae 220.4 222.1 239.5 —0.8 —8.0 
Housing*. . 0.6 /.. 5. a a 180.2r; 129.2 +0.7 +1.5 | Housing®. ..2....2.4 146.0 146.0 143.0 0 +2.1 
Mcetniniet rs tc ax ook: 142.2 143.3 142.2 —0.8 0 Ciothing sisi case 141.3 141.5 141.7 —0.1 —0.3 
Perera. Sed eas oes 181.1 181.3 175.3r —0.1 A SA ROE Us x cts eatg ae sa 101.5 101.5 101.1 0 +0.4 
Housefurnishings.... . 152.4 | 152.8 | 155.6 —0.3 —2.1 | Housefurnishings. .. 160.6 | 159.7 | 160.4 +0.6| +0.1 
REMI hte Ot Se 170.5 170.7 165.9 —0.1 +2.8 | Sundries............ 177.8 177.8 170.1 0 +4.5 
Weighted total..... 176.3 177.5 179.9 —0.7 —2.0 Weighted total. 176.9 177.4 179.5 —0.8 —1.4 
Chicago New Orleans 
je) Ree ae eg Re 245.0 246.2r) 251.3 —0.5 —2 6.1 Febdey. eines «4 254.3 255.7 252 .6 —0.5 +0.7 
Fiovusing! 202d. sc ee5 5 154.1 154.1 136.5r 0 +12.9 | Housing®........... 169.8 169.8 131.9 0 +28.7 
AGUNG. o's 6 ok ne ca 148.1 147.6 146.3 +0.3 4,2.) Glothiig: Oo... tan 156.0 156.8 155.8 —0.5 +0.1 
HE Pesce ee 120.9 120.9 119.1 0 atid) | Buel? 22 eee: 94.9 94.9 93.3 0 +1.7 
Housefurnishings. ... . 167.6 | 187.1 159.8 +0.3 —1.4 | Housefurnishings....}| 172.1 172.4 | 172.9 —0:2:) 50.6 
SAE eS eee 183.2 183.2 176.4 0 +3.9 | Sundries......... ; 152.2 152.2 147.7 0 +3.0 
Weighted total..... 189.4 189.7r| 185.6 —0.2 +2.0 Weighted total... 191.4 192.1 183.7 —0.4 +4.2 
Denver New York 
LN Eee Oe Sea en 234.5 236.8 240.4 —1.0 = 85 tl POOR. id Sas Se 212.1 211.9 230.7 +0.1 —8.1 
PETOASTN Ro oe cress Kewl = ans 132.1 132.1 128.3 0 --$..0 | Housing? 7. 7o2.2.e- . W771 116.7 107.8 +0.3 +8.6 
SRIGUCRING bec acte assis 163.6 163.7 162.4 —0.1 +0.7 | Clothing............ 152.4 152.4 152.0 0 +0.3 
ROEIO See oc cb acess 106.4 106.4 105.0 0 +-0.8 | Buel®. och tunes’ don 137.9 138.1 138.1 —0;1 =f) 1, 
Housefurnishings. . . . - 156.5 156.6 158.3 —0.1 —1.1 | Housefurnishings....| 160.5 160.4 164.5 +0.1 —9.4 
Sunaries. 27.02). 5200. 164.1 164.2 159.5 —0.1 +2.9 | Sundries 5:2... 200% - 195.2 195.2 175.8 0 +11.0 
Weighted total..... 176.2 176.9 175.8 —0.4 +0.2 Weighted totalx...| 176.3 176.1 176.3 +0.1 0 
Detroit | Philadelphia 
Food. See Ck ce cimare 239.5 237.4 250.4 +0.9 =~ 4 | aad. aes eens ene 222.0 222.9 227.1 —0.4 —2.2 
Housing? S amhawetey a eyes 141.7 141.4 133.9rj| +0.2 +5.8 | Housing*........... 118.5 118.2 117.6 +0.3 +0.8 
MobnInges . knee 146.7 147.2 146.6 —0.3 -+-0.1 | Clothing. 4... 02. 141.6 142.2 143.0 —0.4 —1.0 
Fuel®... ween ence eee 167.7 167.1 161.9 +0.4 8G dele Fe. yoete 160.1 159.8 160.4 +0.2 —0.2 
Housefurnishings. . ... 165.5 | 165.2 | 168.9 +0.2 | -—2.0 | Housefurnishings. .. 175.5") L753) 177.8 +0.1] —1.0 
Sondrieg 2... 0.52. 194.1 192.8 184.7 +0.7 +5.1 | Sundries...........- 186.4 186.3 176.2 +0.1 +5.8 
Weighted total... .. 188.9 187.8 | 187.77r|| +0.6 +0.6 Weighted total....} 181.0 181.3 180.3 —0.2 +0.4 — 
Source: Tue C: B 3 Rents ed March, June, Se , Decembe: 5 e, 
i Eentasureeyed Zanvary, Aprit, duly, October < Philedelphic root usveyed akasce dune, Aga aad Sa Ocober ites, nt 
2 Rents surveyed February, May, August, November November, 1953 6 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised 
Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar / 


Weighted 7 j Clothing Fuel? H P * 
Date —— So Food | Housing! a ae eee furnish Sundries "Value of 
Total Men’s Women’s Total |Electricity Gas eS 

1952 November.......... 180.6 238.3 123.3 148.2 163.8 135.0 135.9 92.0 104.6 164.8 174.5 55.4 
December..........-| 179.3 | 233.2 | 124.1 | 148.2 | 163.8 | 135.0 137.6 92.0 104.6 164.7 175.0 55.8 
Annual average...... 179.1 | 236.1 | 122.0] 149.1| 164.9] 135.6 | 133.4] 90.9| 104.5 | 165.6| 172.6| 65.8 

1958 January............- 178.7 230.3 124.9 148.2 163.8 135.1 138.1 92.0 105.3 162.7 IV6SE 56.0 
Mehrvaryoes: ccs ee 177.3 22512 125.7 148.2 164.0 134.9 137.9 92.0 105.3 163.4 176.6 56.4 
March SORT Es acme 177.7 225.6 125.8 148.4 163.8 Sop 138.0 92.0 105.3 163.3 177.4 56.3 
Apr oo re ct coer « 177.6 223.9 125.8 148.3 163.5 135.4 5 bey jf 92.0 105.4 163.2 179.2 56.3 
ERG oS ne ace en 178.4 225.0 129.1 148.4 163.9 135.3 134.5 92.0 105.4 163.1 179.3 56.1 
sune sees Stes 179.7 228.6 129.4 148.5 164.0 135.3 134.5 92.0 105.4 162.3 179.5 55.6 
2 TT eee Sarees: 181.1 281.1 130.3 148.3 163.6 135.4 135.4 92.0 105.6 162.4 180.6 55.2 
Agus. 2.2 sci.chlss = 182.7 231.3 130.5 148.3 163.6 135.3 136.4 92.0 106.1 161.6 186.2 54.7 
September........... 182.9 231.4 130.9 148.6 164.1 135.5 136.6 92.0 106.1 161.7 186.2 54.7 
October At 181.67} 226.3r| 132.8 148.6 163.7 135.8 137.0 92.0 106.1 161.8 186.5 55.1 
November.........-. 181.5 225.8 133.1 148.5 163.5 135.9 137.0 92.0 106.1 162.1 186.6 55.1 

Percentage Changes 
Oct. 1953 to Nov. 1953....| —0.1 —0.2 | +0.2 | =0:1 —0.1 +0.1 0 0 0 +0.2 +0,1 0 
Nov. 1952 to Nov. 1953...} +0.5 —5.2 +7.9 +0.2 —=0.2 +0.7 +0.8 0 +1.4 =. 6 +6.9 —0.5 
1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 2 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989= 100 Changes Jan., 1989= 100 Changes 
City Aug. 1958 | Nov. 1952 City Aug. 1958 | Nov.1952 


Noy. 1958 | Aug. 1958 | Nov. 1952 to to Nov. 1953 | Aug. 1958 | Nov. 1952 to to 
Nov. 1958 | Nov. 1958 Nov. 1958 | Nov. 1958 


Akron Richmond 
LEO le oe eg Cay Se 236.9 238.47) 244.7 —0.6 8. | Boomer we. sR. 252.8 258.6 263.2 —2:2 —4.0 
PAOUSINE Siri he. slink ou 154.2 151.6 132.9 +1.7 | +16.0 ] Housing............ 183.7 182.6r| 1380.0 +0.8 +2.8 
OREM. 1 5s zhiate aloud tein 152.2 152.9r| 151.9 —0.5 +0.2 | Clothing............ 154.7 154.3 154.4 +0.3 +0.2 
PLS Oe Peet Mig eh oc 163.2 161.0 161.6 +1.4 opt (RL) Cg ape Na 139.3 138.9 138.8 +0.3 +0.4 
Housefurnishings..... 145.4] 144.7] 147.3 +0.5 | ~—1.3 | Housefurnishings....| 167.7 | 169.57) 169.1 —1.1 —0.8 
BUDOPICS cos. esd bie,c' oie 181.9 182.67} 170.8 —0.4 +6,5 | Sundries............ 156.7 156,2 161.9 +0.3 +3.2 
Weighted total..... 186.7 186.87} 182.2 —0.1 +2.5 Weighted total....| 179.6 180.9 180.5 —0,7 —0.5 
Baltimore” Rochester 
Men dien einut ibe ess » 925.7 230.3 239.3 —2,0 So UB Grote Re a ener 236.6 241.4r) 245.8 —2.0 —8.7 
ROUSING 6.5 cd Ssi5u,2-8 120.3 118.9 116.8 +1.2 +8.0 | Housing............ 130.3 130.1 130.3 +0.2 0 
ROTO CUED, (hic ur) 1d baie are 6 154.7 155.0 158.5 —0.2 +08 | Clothing........:... 153.2 153.0 152.2 +0.1 +0.7 
De aie aide ait. 157.8 156,.8r| 157.5 +0.6 OG. 1 Beet ce FS AGES 183.8 184.7r| 184.8 —0.5 —0,8 
Housefurnishings..... 192.4 | 193.8] 193.0 —0.7 | —0.8 | Housefurnishings....| 189.9 | 193.5 | 191.0 —1.9| —0.6 
CLL Dy Ee ee 180.8 | 179.87) 172.5 +0.3 |} +4.5 | Sundries............ 187.3 | 184.6] 180.5 +1.5|] +8.8 
Weighted total..... 181.6 182.9 183.6 —0.7 —1.1 Weighted total....| 185.8 186.6r| 186.7 —0.4 —0.5 
Chattanooga St. Louis 
BUSOU eke att a Salvin d 233.0 241.6 241.0 —3.6 —3.3 Food. PO Pe ye 231.7 236.1 24), 3 —1.9 —38.6 
IGUSING. css cess > 145.5 | 145.4r|) 144.2 +0.1 +0.9 | Housing............ 134.5 | 182.8 | 182.2 +1.7 | +1.7 
Melothing..)..086\...% 132.7 133.8 134.8 —0.8 —1.6 | Clothing............ 144.0 144.17} 144,38 =0.1 —0.2 
PGCE she snort >. She tS) o Yous 135.5 182.5 1386.2 +2.3 Sgt 2 160.0 158.0 154.6 +1.8 +3.5 
Housefurnishings..... 121.0 | 121.7 | 122.0 —0.6 | —0.8 | Housefurnishings....]| 153.9 | 154.2] 156.2 —0.2| —1.5 
MATION: (ey nei sc 13 164.6 164.6 155.5 0 +5.9 | Sundries............ 176.9 177.0 171.6 —0.1 +3.1 
Weighted total..... 175.3 177.8 174.5 —1.4 +0.5 Weighted total... 182.6 183.6 183.3 —0,5 —0.4 
Dallas San Francisco-Oakland 
MAISON sare cistacten nie oo s'8 & 234.1 242.8r)| 242.2 —3.6 RS BOO tha cc escce + ox 238.1 242.2 248.1 —1.7 —4.0 
PPPOMAMS, .. 5, \iobtoie 040.0 175.5 175.0 173.9 +0.3 shOre | Housing:..........% 127.2 124.8r) 118.2 +1.9 +7.6 
ACL t Paani id sted sidi-ciolels » 152.9 152.8 152.5 +0.1 +0.8 | Clothing... ..........0+% 156.9 157.0 157.1 —0.1 —0.1 
BEA iit oh treet, op, 4 106.9 106.9 106.9r 0 0 LT CCR i arora ae 112.5 112.5 112.8 0 +0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 155.2 | 154.3 | 153.7 +0.6 | -+-1.0 | Housefurnishings....| 170.0] 169.5 | 168.4 +0.3 | +1.0 
PSUMTION, J4.0 ).0 sileii.s ds 179.3 178.38 173.0 +0.6 +8.6 | Sundries............ 187.5 187.2 178.9 +0.2 +4.8 
Weighted total..... 184.5 | 186.2] 184.2r|| —0.9| +0.2] Weighted total....| 186.5 | 187.8] 185.4 || —0.4| 0.6 
Duluth Wilmington { 
Hoodia Miine seats o's < 238.1 240.2 245.6 —0.9 Perel A) BOO Was Shesctecer) «0-9 ae 208.0 214.9 219.7 —3,2 —5.38 
ABI tis witha Assis +o 141.5 1385.17) - 181.7 +4.7 ate cA) t) SROMBENG oss. 01 ai e's: i040 4 188.6 137.3 136.9 +0.9 +1.2 
(RECAP 157.3 | 158.87) 157.8 —0.9 | —O0.38 | Clothing............ 151.2} 151.4] 151.2 —0.1 0 
LCS Ee ie lee ee 168.7 158.5 155.8 +0.1 Bebe! | UCI en ets Sale ee 136.0 133.5 132.4 +1.9 +2.7 
Housefurnishings..... 181.9 | 182.4] 182.4 —0.3 | —0.3 | Housefurnishings....} 177.0 | 177.1] 178.6 —0.1] —0.9 
cytes ats 173.1 | 173.0} 167.1 || +0.1]| +3.6]| Sundries............ 177.4 | 176.5| 162.6] +0.5| +9.1 
~ Weighted total.....| 187.1] 187.17] 186.2 0 +0.5 | Weighted total....| 176.0} 177.9 | 176.0 || —1.1 0 
1 Includes electricity and gas. 2 Baltimore surveyed Noy. 1958, July 1958, Oct. 1952. r Revised 
Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar __ 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 
Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasin; 
Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries Value o 
. All Items ws ings the Dollar 
Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity Gas 
1952 November...... sihdesl hOe..8 241.3 126.8 150.6 167.4 136.8 188.9 93.4 103.0 165.7 173.4 54.9 
. December........... 180.9 236.1 127.6 150.6 167.4 136.3 140.5 93.4 103.0 165.7 173.8 55.3 
Annual average...... 180.7 239 .4 125.4 151.4 168.7 186.8 136.3 92.0 102.8 166.3 171.2 55.3 
1953 January......... ...| 180.4] 283.2] 198.2] 160.6] 167.4] 186.3] 141.1] 93.4] 108.9] 163.7] 174.9] 55.4 
IBODIUATY vies se she's: 179.0 228.7 128.8 150.6 167.7 186.1 140.8 93.4 103.8 164.6 175.0 55.9 
IMT AT CI rcislc/ey5:e% asi 179.5 229.1 128.9 150.8 167.5 136.6 140.9 93.4 104.0 164.7 175.9 55.7 
¥240) 91 yore oe OAD 179.4 227.4 128.9 150.7 167.4 136.4 140.7 93.4 104.2 164.5 177.8 65.7 
WViaiointets Sava pate) atone 180.2 228.5 131.0 150.8 167.8 136.4 138.6 93.4 104.3 164.5 178.2 55.5 
MUG tat ctetsas tess nie «68 181.2 231.3 131.3 150.9 167.9 136.4 188.5 93.4 104.6 164.0 178.5 55.2 
UW bgt Aico nici acces eRe 182.3 233.2 131.9 150.8 167.8 186.4 138.9 93.4 104.7 164.0 179.6 54.9 
PATI QUIS BAY « eiai'aim:cleialeciass 183.7 234.0 182.5 150.8 167.8 186.3 189.7 93.4 105.1 163.4 183.3 54.4 
September........... 184.17} 234.4 133.1 151.17} 168.2 136.5 140.0 93.4 105.1 163.4 183,57 54.3 
OCHO ERB iicereis) ate: orate, é 183.3 231.1 134.5 151.1 168.0 136.6 140.47 93.5 105.1 163.6 183.7 54.6 
November........... 183.1 230.1 134.9 151.0 167.9 136.6 140.6 93.5 105.1 163.7 183.8 54,6 
Percentage Changes 
Oct. 1953 to Nov. 1953.. | =0.1 | =0.4 | +0.3/ —0.1| —0.1 0 | +0.1 0 | 0 | +0.1| +0.1 0 
Nov, 1952 to Nov. 1953...!. +0.4 —4.6 +6,4 -+-0.3 -+0.3 +0.2 +1.2.) -+0.1 +2.0 —1,.2 +6.0 —0.5 


- Source: Tue Conrerencn Boarp 1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 2 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised 
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The factory hiring rate was reduced from forty per 
1,000 employees in September to thirty-four per 1,000 
in October. This decrease was larger than usual for 
this time of year, and marked the fourth consecutive 
month of a downtrend in hiring. Total accessions in 
October, 1953, showed a sharp drop from October, 
1952, when the hiring rate was fifty-two per 1,000 
workers. 

Between September and October, reductions in hir- 
ing were most marked, apart from seasonal declines, 
in the ordnance, primary metals, electrical machinery, 
rubber, and stone, clay and glass products industry 
groups. 

The layoff rate in factories rose from fifteen per 
1,000 employees in September to eighteen per 1,000 
in October. The food, ordnance, rubber, and lumber 
industries showed the largest increases in layoffs. Lay- 
offs in October were about two-and-one-half times as 
great as the October, 1952, rate of seven per 1,000. 
In June, 1953, before the recent uptrend in layoffs 
began, the rate was at a postwar low for the season. 

The downtrend in the rate of quits in recent months 
reflects the reduced availability of alternate job op- 
portunities. Factory workers quit their jobs at a rate 
of twenty-one per 1,000 employees in October, com- 
pared to thirty-one per 1,000 in September and 
twenty-eight per 1,000 a year ago. 

The rate of total separations which includes quits, 
discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous, was forty-five 
per 1,000 in October, a decrease of seven per 1,000 
employees from September, but an increase of three 
per 1,000 over October, 1952. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


The Board confirmed 155 wage settlements involv- 
ing 108 companies with a total of about 306,600 wage 
earners and salaried personnel in the period from 
November 15 to December 15. Of the total number 
of adjustments, 123 affected wage earners and thirty- 
two involved salaried employees. Increases for over 
272,000 wage earners ranged from 1 cent to 20 cents 
per hour, and from 2% to 7.5%, with 8 cents as the 
most frequently granted average raise. The next most 
prevalent increase to wage earners was 5 cents per 
hour. Increments granted to approximately 34,000 
salaried workers varied from $1.15 to $7.56 per week, 
and from 3% to 10%. 

The settlements involving the most employees were 
negotiated at the Westinghouse Corporation. Two 
settlements with wage earners and three with salaried 
personnel were all interstate: 15,580 salaried workers 
of the Federation of Westinghouse Independent Sal- 
aried Unions received increases varying from $1.15 to 
$4.30 per week; 1,575 salaried workers of the IUE-CIO 
were granted raises varying from $1.20 to $4.40 per 
week; and 100 salaried employees of the IBEW-AFL 
received raises varying from $1.15 to $4.30 per week. 
Increments varying from 3 cents to 11 cents per hour 


were granted to 43,470 wage earners belonging to the 
IUE-CIO, and to 1,900 wage earners of the IBEW- 
AFL. 

The largest cents-per-hour increase—20 cents—was 
given by the Natvar Corporation to 114 Chemical 
Workers, AFL, at Woodbridge, New Jersey. This in- 


crease, however, was partly offset by the elimination — 


of bonuses’ previously paid by the company. 
Another significant adjustment was the one in which 
the Franklin Sugar Refinery increased the guarantee 


of employment from 1,976 to 2,000 hours per year for — 


employees with one or more years of service. This 
agreement also granted an average increment of 10 


cents per hour to 850 members of the International © 


Longshoremen’s Association, ind. 

Late confirmations of additional industry-wide set- 
tlements in the communications and rubber industries 
were also significant. In communications, the General 
Telephone Company of Kentucky granted an average 


increase of 5.8 cents to 304 Communications Workers, — 


CIO. In two interstate agreements, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Company granted increments 
varying from $1 to $3 per week to 51,700 Communica- 


tions Workers, CIO; and the Wisconsin Telephone — 
Company gave an average raise of $2.89 per week to — 
2,210 wage earners in the same union plus $2.09 per © 


week to 3,739 salaried employees. 


In the rubber industry, the B. F. Goodrich Com- — 


pany granted an average increase of 5 cents per hour 
to 16,097 members of the Rubber Workers, CIO. This 
raise included a general increase, inequity adjust- 
ments, and fringe benefits. 26,117 members of the 
Rubber Workers were granted an average hourly in- 
crease of 2.5 cents by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. Both companies also liberalized hospitali- 
zation and sickness benefits. 


Vircrnta M. Boscuen — 


Grace Mepyrn 
JupitH WIsHNIA 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Motivation and Morale in Industry—What do employees 
think about their work? How can negative attitudes be 
changed? What is the role of the supervisor in motivating 


employees to do a full day’s work? What are the implica- — 


tions for management planning? 


These and other questions are discussed in this book. — 
All major work during recent years dealing with employee — 


attitudes is reviewed. The book is readable, well illus- 
trated and fully documented. The author is a professor of 
psychology at the University of Pennsylvania and director 


of personnel research and training at the Philadelphia — 
Electric Company. By Morris S. Viteles, W. W. Norton & — 


Company, New York, 1953, 510 pp. $8.50. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1958 Percentage Change 
Item Unit 
Nov. Oct. Sept. 
nsumer Price Indexes 
ICB) PRU CET RIS rc ata tlate wip a) ciacarele'» « Jan. 19389=100 183.1} 183.3/7 184.1) 183.7} 182.8} 181.2} 180.2) 182.8) —0.1] +0.4 
oa ies s a's .....{| Jan. 1989=100 230.1] 281.1] 234.4] 934.0] 283.2] 231.3] 228.5] 241.8] —0.4| —4.6 
ROBE St Peet fae he cine sic ais iss » oferm sto e Jan. 1989=100 184.9) 184.5) 188.1) 182.5) 131.9} 181.8} 131.0] 126.8) -+0.8) +6.4 
BHOEASINRY cng s wife sisracche clalsheda ele Wale ee vs Jan. 1989=100 151.0) 151.1/r 151.1) 150.8] 150.8) 150.9} 150.8] 150.6] —0.1) +0.38 
EMEC ORM EER AVC. claneid kph eie a) BS) oeace Jan. 1989=100 167.9} 168.0; 168.2) 167.8] 167.8} 167.9] 167.8] 167.4) —0.1] +0.3 
BRYN GINOW Bs disk cvoalein's sv os.nnie oie « ....|| Jan. 1939=100 136.6} 136.6) 186.5) 136.3] 186.4) 186.4) 136.4) 136.8 0 +0.2 
2, Sian aa coe ea praieis Jan, 1939=100 140.6]7 140.4) 140.0} 189.7) 188.9] 188.5} 188.6) 188.9) +0.1] +1.2 
LOCLEMAESA GIN 7016 d'o.c'c' sis'aeitie eieae ele’ Jan. 1939=100 93.5] 93.5) 98.4) 93.4] 93.4) 98.4) 93.4) 93.4 0 +0.1 
BEE iil APH aratasle Ws ietsin ts’ 0) bisvo: wi bias yd Jan. 19389=100 105.1} 105.1; 105.1) 105.1) 104.7) 104.6) 104.3) 103.0 0 +2.0 
Housefurnishings..............seeeeees Jan. 1989=100 163.7} 163.6] 163.4) 168.4] 164.0] 164,09] 164.5} 165.7] +0.1) —1.2 
ERUOESONT oa Fy la x chain 6 aes a5, 41518 6) sisie.eis ss Jan. 1989 =100 188.8) 183.7|r 183.5] 183.8) 179.6] 178.5} 178.2] 178.4, +0.1) +6.0 
Purchasing value of the dollar.......... Jan. 1939 dollars 54.6) 54.6) 54.3) 54.4) 54.9) 55.2) 55.5) 54.9 0 —0.5 
BIG) ALN P OTS eh wicle kas avis eleidicls sisarels 1947-1949 = 100 115.0} 115.4) 115.2) 115.0] 114.7] 114.5] 114.0} 114,38] —0.3} +0.6 
TASS Omega ctes cin enc ool wsianjs.e ests 1935-1939 = 100 a 190.9]a 188.8 
ployment Status ! 

Civilian labor force..............50. thousands 63,353] 63,404) 63,552) 64,648] 64,668] 74,734] 62,964] 63,646] —0.1] —0.5 

PAT OV EC cicefers totais a/s.ctnio she's 6 'sictae 0.5850 thousands 61,925] 62,242) 62,306] 63,408} 63,120] 63,179] 61,658] 62,228) —0.5| —0.5 
Agriculture... .......... SAL BabiGe thousands 6,651} 7,159] 7,262) 7,274) 7,628! 7,996) 6,390) 6,774) —7.1] —1.8 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 55,274) 55,088) 55,044] 56,184) 55,492) 55.946] 55,268] 55,454) -+0.3) —0.3 

Unemployed........... Esiivetarereisiss «sje thousands 1,428] 1,162) 1,246] 1,240} 1,548] 1,569] 1,306] 1,418) +22.9) +0.7 

ge Earners 2 
imployees in nonagr’! establishm’ts..... thousands p 49,206] r 49,578) 7 49,629|7 49,409] 49,215] 40,416] 49,058] 49,810] —0.8] —0.2 

Manufacturing..............000000: thousands p 16,711|r 17,008|r 17,208] r 17,258] 17,069] 177169] 17,014] 16,874] —1.7| —1.0 

Mining...... Wei ieine cision a saisiniensis thousands p 812ir 812\r 828\r 831 828 885 831 871 0 —6.8 

REORSERINCHION 5 ohh diniciela sin cecies cree thousands p 2,61l|r 2,723\r 2,712l\r 2,715] 2,662} @ 608] 2,509] 2,648) —4.1) —1.4 

Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 4,276] 4,310]r 4,324/r 4,387] 4,340] 4,915] 4,279] 4,286) —0.8) —0.2 

BER Ace eRe tins Saches sec eaeve. thousands p 10,785] 10,608}r 10,452|r 10,884] 10,355} 19.415] 10,348] 10,660} +1.2} +0.8 

ERENCE Sy wave ale th nies eS. cie 2's ecg ne thousands ip 2,046)r 2,047|\r 2,054/r 2,076] 2,075} 2046] 2,025) 1,978) —n] +38.7 

Service..... Siteiirelaiaieteiniers sie; eased sieves thousands ip 5,296|r 5,826|r 5,888)r 5,409] 5,418] gs a97} 5,857] 5,266} —0,.6) +0.6 

BROVERNINENU TER coos css teces acess. thousands p 6,719|r 6,749] 6,663] 6,449] 6,478] 6 638| 6,669] 6,742] —0.4| —0.8 

Production and related workersin manuf’g ‘ 
fmployment 

All manufacturing.......... Tiree ese thousands p 18,345|r 18,624) r 13,820] 7 13,851] 18,666] 13.797] 15,699] 18,684] —2.0| —2.1 
Durable........... PUNK Soya a os ata'a'e's thousands p 7,775|r 7,930|r 8,000|/r 8,054) 8,056] 9g 190] 8,179} 7,916) —2.0} —1.8 
Nondurable.............5...20005 thousands p 5,570|r 5,694) 5,820) 5,797] 5,610) 5.597| 5,520] 5,718] —2.2| —2.6 

\verage weekly hours ‘ 

All manufacturing............. Baers number p 39.9) 40.3} 389.9]/r 40.5] 40.38} 40,7) 40.7) 41.1) —1.0) —2.9 
Durable.......... sds 5. Lh), number p 40.6] 41.0lr 40.6/r 41.1) 40.8} 41.4] 41.5] 41.9] —1.0] —3.1 
Nondurable: s...:.cccsscsesescees number p 39.0\r 39.2ir 88.9} 39.6] 389.6) 39,7) 89.5] 40.1] —0.5) —2.7 

\verage hourly earnings 

All manufacturing....... eid whales eds dollars p 1.78 1.78 1.78 nr ard 1.77 1.76 1.76 1.71 0 +4.1 
Durable....... Mame. or, dollars p 1.89/r 1.89] 1.89] 1.88} 1.88] 1,87/ 1.86] 1.82) 0 | +8.8 
Nondurable.......... MEPS atabE ire dite dollars p 1.68) 1.62)/r 1.63) 1.61 1.61 1,60} 1.00) 1.56] +0.6) +4.5 

Average weekly earnings 

All manufacturing.................. dollars p 71.02) 71.78) 71.02|r 71.69] 71.33) 71,63] 71.68} 70.28} —1.0; +1.1 
Durable........ Bre tare epeetsteis 6a e's dollars p 76.73\r 77.49|r 76.73|r 77.27) 76.70) 77.49) 77.19) 76.26) —1.0} +0.6 
Nondurable............ Lietatalsnaie er.6 dollars p 68.57|r 68.50]/r 63.41] 68.76] 68.76] 63,52] 63.20) 62.56) +0,1) +1.6 

straight time hourly earnings. Sebastes ts 

All manufacturing........ AHS AOner dollars BLS) LS) L788) eV 78| 170). 2.70). 168 0 +4.8 
PUTA DIE fais nere'sisis reg.cie 0's AA GES pIONe dollars e 1.88]/r 1,82 1,88 1.81 1.82 1,80 1,79 1,74) +0.5) +5.2 
Nondurable........ Be fetetaashsia s)e)icat.0 dollars 1.60)r 1.59]}r 1.60 1.57 1,57 1,56 1.56 1.52; +0.6}) +5.8 

nover rates in manufacturing 2 
separations......... Perea ot vhathlaloidis oe per 100 employees 4.4 4.5 5.2 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 8.6) —2.2| +22.2 

QUES Sore. ccis coins See stasis Gis, Gap; sih .....|| per 100 employees 1.5 2.1 8.1 2.9 2.5 2.6 2.7 2,2} —28.6| —81.8 

Discharges...............+.: +eeee-|| per 100 employees 0.8 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4) —25.0} —25.0 

MA VOLS: 0:0 <2 c1e.s.ccs.e 0 SB dnainricton ...{| per 100 employees 2.4 1.8 1.5 1.8 1.1 0.9 1.0 0.8} +88, 8]+-300,0 

NCCESSIONS:;... 05 ssc cces ces ces seeeeeeee|| per 100 employees 2.7in, 8.8 4.0 4.3 4.1 5.1 4.1 4.1] —18,2} —84.1 
ireau of the Census _ b Food priced during the week of the fifteenth p Preliminary 

ireau of Labor Statistics e Estimated r Revised 

djusted 

ess than .05 : 
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Holiday Provisions 
(Continued from page 15) 


“When New Year's Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day or Christmas Day falls on 
Saturday, holiday pay will be given only to those em- 
ployees who have been doing Saturday work on any one 
of the previous four Saturdays preceding the holiday fall- 
ing on Saturday. 

“If any of the above mentioned holidays fall within the 
vacation week (Monday to Friday and not on Saturday) 
payment for such holiday will be made, except that the 
employee shall actually work on the last workday preced- 
ing the vacation period and on the workday next subse- 
quent to the vacation period with all other qualifying con- 
ditions remaining the same as in the above paragraph.” 
(A manufacturing company and the UE-ind) 


IBEW-AFL PAID HOLIDAY PRACTICES 


The worker under nearly two out of three IBEW 
contracts analyzed (twenty-one of thirty-six) gets 
six paid holidays. In eight companies he gets seven 
paid holidays and in six companies he gets eight. In 
one company he gets four paid holidays. 

Under fifteen out of thirty-six IBEW contracts 
analyzed, the employee who works on his paid holiday 
gets double time for hours worked. Under one out of 
three contracts (eleven of thirty-six) he gets double 
time and a half. Of the remaining contracts, four pay 
triple time and three pay time and a half for hours 
worked on paid holidays. Two companies pay varying 
rates for the time an employee works on different 
holidays. 

One such clause reads: 


“The following days are designated as [twenty-four- 


hour] holidays: Easter Sunday; July Fourth; Labor Day; 
Thanksgiving Day; Christmas Eve; Christmas Day. 

“No employee will be required to work on July Fourth, 
Labor Day or Christmas Day except where necessary for 
protection of life or property. 

“Subject to eligibility requirements stated in this section, 
employees will be paid eight hours’ straight-time pay for 
twenty-four hours (8:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M.) not worked 
on each such holiday, but such payment shall not be 
counted as time worked; and employees shall be paid for’ 
time worked as set out below: 

“Tf an employee is scheduled to work on July Fourth, 
Labor Day or Christmas Day, he shall receive in addition 
to the eight hours’ straight-time pay for hours not worked, 
time and one half for all hours worked. 

“The company may, at its option, work or not work its 
employees on Easter Sunday. If an employee is scheduled 
to work on Easter Sunday, he shall receive, in addition to’ 
the eight hours’ straight-time pay for time not worked, 
time and one half for hours worked. { 

“The company may, at its option, work or not work its | 
employees on Thanksgiving Day or Christmas Eve. If an 
employee is scheduled to work on one of these holidays, ” 
he shall receive in addition to eight hours’ straight-time 
pay for hours not worked, straight-time pay for hours 
worked up to eight hours, and regular overtime for hours 


in excess of eight hours.” (A manufacturing company and 
IBEW-AFL) 


One IBEW contract has no provision for pay fo 
time worked on a holiday. 

Under all IBEW contracts analyzed the employee 
gets a day off with pay on July Fourth, Labor Day 
and Christmas. Under all but one contract he is paid 
for Thanksgiving and all but two pay him for New 
Year’s Day and Memorial Day. Other holidays recog-— 
nized and compensated under IBEW contracts in 
clude Washington’s Birthday (eight contracts) , Good 
Friday (four contracts), Election Day (two con- 


Table 3: Pay for Holidays Worked in 142 UE, IVE, and IBEW Contracts } 
Total UE-IND. IUE-CIO IBEW-AFL 
Number Per Cent Number PerCent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Total with pay for holidays worked 142 100.0 59 100.0 47 100.0 36 100.0 
Method of pay for time worked: 
Straight time 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Time and a half 5 35 1 L7 1 21 3 8.3 
Double time’ 79 55.6 38 64.4 26 55.3 15° 41.7 
Double and a half 37 26.1 18 22.0 18* Q7.7 11 30.6 
Triple time® / 18 127 7 11.9 7 14.9 4 1L1 
Other 2 14 0 0 0 0 Q° 5.6 5 
No provision for pay for holidays worked 1 ap 0 0 0 0 1 28 ; 
1. Imeludes contracts providing for straight-time holiday pay plus straight time for hours worked. ; 
2. Includes contracts providing for straight-time holiday pay plus time and a half for hours worked. 5 
3. Includes contracts providing for straight-time holiday pay plus double time for hours worked. 
4. Qne contract provides double time and a half if holiday falls on weekday, triple time if holiday falls on Saturday. 
= Qne contract sets a four-hour minimum at double time if employee works on holiday. 


Qne contract provides double time and a half for three holidays and double time for three holidays; One contract provides eight hours holiday pay p! 


time and a half for four holidays and holiday pay plus straight time for two holidays. 
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tracts), Armistice Day (two contracts), Columbus 
Day (one contract), and Christmas Eve (three 
contracts) . 


Pay for Holidays in Vacation 


If a holiday falls during his vacation, the employee 
in nearly one half the companies with IBEW con- 
tracts (sixteen of thirty-six) gets extra pay but no 
additional day off. In the same situation, he gets an 
extra day off under seven contracts and under one 
contract the company retains the right of determin- 
ing whether he gets the extra day or additional pay. 
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Two contracts specifically provide that he gets no 
extra compensation for a holiday falling during his 
vacation, while ten companies make no provisions for 
such contingency. 

One contract, which provides for extra pay if a 
holiday falls during the plant vacation shutdown, also 
provides that if an employee takes his vacation at 
some other time he has the option of taking an extra 
day off or receiving additional pay. This clause reads: 


“(c) If a paid holiday falls within the vacation shut- 
down period, each employee will receive, as holiday pay, 
that proportion of eight hours pay at straight time, which 


Table 4: Provisions for Pay for Holidays in Vacation in 142 


UE, IVE, and IBEW Contracts 


Total 
Number Per Cent 

Total with paid holidays 142 100.0 

Extra day off 24 16.9 

Extra pay but no day off 70 49.3 
Company option of extra day or extra 

pay I 6 4.2 
Employee option of extra day or extra 

pay Q 14 

No extra compensation 4 28 
No provision for pay for holidays falling 

in vacation 25.4 


be 
ove 


One contract provides for an extra day off if holiday falls on day he would have worked, otherwise extra day’s pay. 
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UE-IND., IUE-CIO IBEW-AFL 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
59 100.0 47 100.0 86 100.0 
9* 15.8 8 17.0 7 19.4 
33 55.9 Q1 44.7 16 44.4 
0 0 & 10.6 1 28 
l 17 1 me | 0 0 
2 3.4 0 0 Q 5.6 
14 23.7 12 25.5 10 27.7 


—— 


One contract provides the company with M koon of granting extra pay or an extra day off if the holiday falls within the period selected and designated 


by the company as the employee's approv: 
a_holiday falling during his vacation. 


. 


ing extra pay or an extra day 


vacation period. However, if vacation period is chosen by employee, he receives no extra compensation for 


One contract provides for en pay if holiday falls during vacation shutdown but if employee has vacation at any other time he has the option of tak- 


Table 5; Provision for Saturday Holiday Pay in 142 


UE, IVE, and IBEW Contracts 


Total UE-IND, IUE-CIO IBEW-AFL 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Total 142 100.0 59 100.0 47 100.0 86 100.0 

. Pay for Saturday holiday 41 88.9 20 $3.9 14 29.8 7 194 

Additional day’s pay 22 15.5 13" 22.0 5 10.6 4 > Bea 

Alternate day off 17 12.0 7 119 7 14.9 $ 83 

Other g 14 0 0 2° 4.8 0 0 
Pay for holidays (no mention of day of 

week) 62 43.7 25 42.4 19 40.4 18 50.0 
Only holidays on scheduled workdays 

paid ) Q4 16.9 9 15.8 9 19.1 6 16.2 
Alternate two holidays set to replace 
Memorial Day and Independence Day, 

1953 8 5.6 8 51 8 6.4 g 5.6 

No pay for holiday on Saturday 4 49 2 3.4 g 48 8 838 


Ns 
2. 
3. 


JANUARY, 


on scheduled workday. 


One company indicated in correspondence that it paid for holidays falling on Saturday in 1953 ‘although its contract provided for pay only for holidays 


One contract provides that holiday falling on Saturday is not paid unless employee did Saturday work on any one of four Saturdays prior to holiday 


falling on Saturday, 


Two contracts provide that company has option on two weeks prior notice to union of observing Saturday as holiday and paying employees who do not 
work eight hours straight time or celebrating holiday on preceding Friday or following Monday, ; 
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the number of hours worked on the day before and the 
day after his vacation bears to the number of hours 
scheduled for the normal workweek days immediately be- 
fore and after the vacation shutdown period. Where an 
employee takes his vacation at other than the shutdown 
period and a holiday falls within his vacation period, he 
also will receive holiday pay computed as above. However, 
in lieu of this holiday pay, if such employee so requests, his 
vacation period may be extended by one day and his pay 
for this additional day will then be computed as for the 
holiday.” (A manufacturing company and the IBEW- 
AFL) 


Pay for Saturday Holidays 


Twelve of the thirty-six IBEW contracts analyzed 
have clauses specifically dealing with the question of 
holidays falling on Saturday. Under four of these, the 
worker gets an additional day’s pay, while under three 
he gets an alternate day off. Two other companies 
made special provisions for the holidays falling on 
Saturday in 1953 by setting alternate days off for 
Memorial Day and Independence Day. Three con- 
tracts specifically state that Saturday holidays will 
not be paid. 

Half of the IBEW contracts (eighteen of thirty-six) 
provide pay for holidays with no mention of the day 
of the week. As previously stated, arbitrators in many 
cases have granted pay to workers covered by this 
type of clause. Six contracts provide that only holi- 
days falling on scheduled workdays will be paid. 
Arbitrators have usually ruled against pay for Satur- 
day holidays under this type of clause.1 


JAMES J. BAmsBrRIckK, JR. 
HERMINE ZAGAT 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Happy Birthday 


(Continued from page 11) 


pleasure in these payments, because they consider 
them extra personal spending money which need not 
be reported home to wife or husband. 

The anniversary check plan has been augmented, 
so that now employees having at least one year’s serv- 
ice with the company receive $17. On their fifth and 
tenth anniversaries, they receive checks for $40. These 
increased benefits were deducted from a settlement 
with the union which had been reached previous to 
the discussion of fringe benefits. 

The company does not consider the practice of giv- 
ing birthday and anniversary checks an extra cost 
benefit. The practice has proved very helpful, man- 
agement reports, in hiring new employees during a 
critical labor shortage. Management thinks that the 
plan has a wonderful advantage in that each employee 


receives personal recognition at least twice a year. 
The checks are personally distributed by a member of 
management who congratulates the recipients on hay- 
ing attained another birthday or another year of serv- 
ice with the company. 

The Keystone Brass and Rubber Company of Phila- 
delphia, which has been giving employees a holiday on 
their birthdays since early in 1949, finds that most of 
its employees take the day off rather than the extra 
day’s pay. Management originally suggested the in- 
dividual birthdays off instead of a holiday on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday in negotiating with a local union of 
the AFL. If employees choose to work, they are paid 
at their regular rate for an extra day. 

At the General Brass and Machine Works, Hillside, 
New Jersey, birthday holidays were first suggested, 
too, in union negotiations as an alternate to Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. This was in June, 1952. Washington’s 
birthday was decided upon as the additional paid 
holiday. During negotiations a year later, however, the 
company again proposed the employee’s birthday as 
an additional holiday, and the proposal was accepted 
by the union. 

Under the contract, an employee may either take 
the day off or work on his birthday if it falls on a 
regularly scheduled work day. In the latter instance, 
he is paid for eight extra hours at straight time. No 
substitution of days is allowed. 

In order to be eligible for a birthday holiday, an 
employee must have been on the company’s active 
payroll for thirty calendar days immediately preceding 
the holiday, and must work one or more days in the 
week in which the holiday falls, except when his ab- 
sence has been excused. 

Office personnel, who are not in the bargaining unit, 
and the company’s supervisors are also entitled to a 
day off on their birthdays. 

Another New Jersey manufacturing company, which 
inaugurated its plan of giving birthday holidays in 
1951, pays time and a half if the employee works on 
his birthday. Practice here, however, is that the em- 
ployee does not work; in the event of an emergency, 
he may be requested to work. The custom in this com- 
pany, too, began as the result of union negotiations in 
which the union requested an additional paid holiday. 

The union contract of the Southern Colorado Power 
Company in Pueblo, Colorado, called for Armistice 
Day as one of the holidays for which time was paid. 
During recent years, this holiday has not been recog- 
nized to any extent locally. To conform with com- 
munity practice, it was thought desirable to take the 
holiday out of the contract. Employees’ birthdays 
were suggested as a substitute, and this was written 
into the contract last April. The company considers 
that it has been a very acceptable solution. 

The employee is given his birthday off, or another 
day within thirty days, if he is not on a job which 
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would have to be filled at overtime pay if he were 
absent. If an employee works on his birthday holiday, 
he is paid for eight extra hours. 


CAKES COVERED BY UNION CONTRACT 


The S & S Corrugated Paper Machinery Company, 
of Brooklyn, New York, has received publicity to the 
effect that its provision of birthday cakes is covered 
by union contract. While this is true, there is no spe- 
cific clause mentioning cakes in the company’s con- 
tract with the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL. Birthday cakes just happen to be 
included in the standard clause which requires con- 
tinuation of all past benefits. The company, which 
now has about 650 employees, had been giving its 
employees birthday cakes, suitably inscribed, long 
before its first union agreement was signed in 1951. 

A cake is also presented to each employee on his 
or her wedding anniversary. Moreover, at Thanks- 


_ giving time, each S & S worker receives a turkey with 


the company’s compliments, and at Christmas, a 
package of candies and cookies. At Easter, each em- 
ployee takes home two dozen eggs. From time to time 
during the year, packages of fruit which happen to 
be in season are presented. 

Members of S & S management are continually 
looking for new ways for making personal gifts of this 
sort. They believe, for one thing, it makes employees’ 
families more aware of the company, and results in a 
more cooperative spirit. There is always the possi- 
bility, it is admitted, that the practice of making a 


gift, once established, cannot be stopped. But S & S 


management sees no need for, or desirability in stop- 


_ ping. Once in a while, an employee is critical about 


the size of his turkey or the amount of oranges, but 
such backfires are very infrequent. All, including the 
donors, are in favor of the tokens of thoughtfulness. 


REMINDERS TO SUPERVISORS 


In many companies the personnel department keeps 
a list of employees’ birthdays, acquiring the informa- 
tion from employment records or Social Security data. 
And supervisors are notified so they can offer con- 
gratulations on the proper day. In the smaller com- 
panies, the personnel director often calls the supervisor 
on the telephone concerning the birthdays of the men 


_ under him. He is less likely to forget if he can convey 
_his greetings immediately after he is reminded. 


Wilson and Company, packers of meat products, 
has for several years been sending birthday greetings 
to its foremen in the Chicago plant, accompanied by 


_ a subscription to a magazine or a book. One year, the 


gift was a subscription to Democracy in Action. An- 
other year there was a selection of books; and an 


effort was made to send an appropriate book to each 


1At the National Cash Register Company, foremen use the employee’s 


_ birthday as the occasion for an extensive, informal interview. See Manage- 
\ ment Record, December, 1951, p. 421. 
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individual. For instance, a copy of “Autumn Leaves” 
by P. W. Litchfield would be sent to a foreman about 
ready to retire; a copy of Sherman Rogers’ “Foremen 
—Leaders or Drivers” to a new foreman, just under- 
taking leadership responsibilities. 

In 1950, the book was Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s 
“What Men Live By.” And that year, the fiftieth 
wedding anniversary picture of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
E. Wilson was also sent with the greeting folder. Many 
expressions of appreciation were received for this par- 
ticular remembrance. 

Last year, a book dealing with the industry was the 
selection. On the outside of the folder appeared the 
phrase, “Birthday Greetings” and the year. Inside, 
under the company’s trademark, was the message: 


We are sending you this book with a Birthday Greeting. 
“Men, Meat and Miracles” is an interesting record of our 
great industry, and we thought you would enjoy having 
it. It has been autographed by the author and Mr. Thomas 
E. Wilson. 


We wish you a Happy Birthday, with health and happiness 
during this coming year. 


The plan has been to send something without in- 
trinsic value but accompanied by an expression of 
sincere and personal concern. The company embarked 
upon its plan of sending cards as a long-term practice. 
Discontinuing it, it was believed, might do a lot of 
harm. So far, the practice is well liked, and there is 
no inclination to discontinue it, even were it not for 
this initial determination. 


BIRTHDAY LISTS: IN EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS 


Publication of birthday lists in the company maga- 
zine or newspaper, and announcements on bulletin 
boards enable fellow workers to offer their congratu- 
lations. This is a frequent personnel practice and one 
which, many companies report, contributes toward 
good feeling in plant and office. The birthday lists in 
the newspaper or magazine are published in advance 
so that friends can send congratulatory cards. 

At a large manufacturing plant in Detroit, until 
only a few months ago, employees were wished “happy 
birthday” over the public address system. The mes- 
sages were broadcast during a five-minute clean-up 
period, during which the machines were shut down. 
Through union negotiations, this clean-up period has 
been discontinued, and it is no longer practicable to 
make the broadcasts because of machine noise. In 
response to employee interest, however, this company 
now plans to publish a list of approaching birthdays 
in its weekly newsletter which goes to all employees. 
They still want to know about the birthdays. They 
still want a chance, through birthday greetings, to 
express their mutual friendliness. 

GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 
(Continued from page 6) 


e “Could the employer use the monies in the trust 
fund to maintain employment?” 

e “If not, would the employer be required to lay 
off a part or even a substantial portion of his work- 
force before money would be available to pay them 
their wages?” 

Eligibility 

One of the major problems cited by the IUE is 
restricting eligibility so that costs do not become pro- 
hibitive. One of IUE’s tentative solutions is to limit 
the full guarantee to employees with one year’s service, 
giving lesser guarantees to shorter-service employees. 

But this is only one aspect of the eligibility prob- 
lem foreseen by the IUE. Another concerns whether 
the employee should be required to accept intraplant 
job transfers before being eligible for guarantee pay- 
ments. And still another problem is availability for 
outside work. The IUE suggests that the laid-off 
worker should be available for outside work before 
becoming eligible for the guarantee. But the union 
insists that unemployment compensation regulations 
on suitable work must not govern eligibility. Rather, 
the contract should spell out these requirements. In 
many respects, [UE suggestions on eligibility are simi- 
lar to those spelled out in the steel proposal under the 
heading “Disqualification for Benefit Payments.” (See 
page 38.) 


Variations in Plants 


Finally the IUE says that the tremendous variation 
among individual plants presents many problems in 
setting up a specific proposal: “Each guaranteed an- 
nual wage must be tailor-made to fit the peculiarities 
of the plant or plants to be covered by the guarantee.” 
The type of data needed as a basis for the tailoring job, 
according to the IUE, falls into these three categories: 


1. Month-by-month tabulations of the average 
number of employees on the payroll—broken down 
to show the number working and not working, ac- 
cessions and separations, weekly hours paid for, and 
total paid man-hours for each month. 

2. Tabulation of the work experience of each em- 
ployee in terms of seniority, number and duration 
of layoffs, and employee’s wage rate at midyear. 

3. Unemployment compensation payments re- 
ceived by employees in terms of amounts and dura- 
tion. 


The IUE emphasizes that in a multiplant company, 
these data should be obtained for each plant and sug- 


gests the years 1947-1953 as a representative period 
for which to gather these data. 

In many respects, the principles of the GAW plan © 
outlined by [UE are very similar to those of the Steel- 
workers. This is especially true of the unemployment — 
compensation tie in, and the limitation on the em- 
ployer’s liability to the payments into a fund. How- 
ever, the Steelworkers union has specifically limited ~ 
the guarantee to employees with three years’ service. 
And the guarantee sought is thirty hours’ pay for 
fifty-two weeks of unemployment. In statements so 
far made, the IUE is talking about a guarantee for 
one-year employees. And so far they have talked in | 


terms of a full guarantee of forty hours’ pay for fifty- 
two weeks for these employees. 


UAW-CIO DEMANDS — 1944 AND 1954 


f 
\ 
The UAW, in cases brought before the War Labor | 
Board in 1944 involving General Motors, Chrysler and i 
other principal companies with whom it bargained, — 
sought two related guarantees. One was an annual . 
wage guarantee for forty hours’ pay for each week dur- ~ 
ing the life of the contract. The other was a demand | 
for each company to establish a “postwar security fund — 
equal to the fund set aside by the corporation to cover | 
the postwar contingencies.” The fund was to finance ~ 
payments to workers on the seniority lists and re-— 
turned veterans for whom the company could not pro- 

vide a full week’s employment of at least forty hours. | 
The payments from the fund, plus any unemployment — 
compensation received by the worker, were to equal — 
forty hours’ pay. The UAW also proposed that the 
postwar security fund was to be jointly administered — 
by the UAW and the company. 

Like the demands of the Steelworkers and the Elec- 
trical Workers, the UAW’s 1944 demand for a wage — 
guarantee was also turned down by the WLB. 4 

On the surface, the UAW demands of 1944 bear 
certain marked similarities to the 1954 proposals of the . 
IUE and Steelworkers. The union called for a tie in — 
with unemployment compensation. It envisioned fi- — 
nancing the guaranteed payments through use of an 
employer fund. However, the employer contributions 
to the funds now sought by IUE and the Steelworkers 
are based on cents per hour. And the funds are the — 
limit of the employer’s liability under both proposals. — 

Current pronouncements of the UAW regarding its - 
GAW proposals retain the idea of unemployment com-— 
pensation supplements. And like the 1944 proposal, — 
the UAW is again talking in terms of a jointly admin- 
istered fund. But unlike TUE or the Steelworkers, 
there is no definite commitment in UAW statements — 
so far issued that the employer’s liability would be 
limited to that fund. 

The UAW has as yet announced no specific proposal — 
on the guaranteed wage. But, at its March, 1953, con-— 
vention it set up six principles as basic to any guaran- 
teed wage plan it adopted. The first five of these 
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principles are almost the same as those later adopted 
by the IUE. Just recently the UAW issued a prog- 
ress report which spells out in greater detail the im- 
plications of these principles. 


UAW's Six Principles 


1. “The primary goal of a guaranteed annual wage 
plan should be to stimulate management to provide 
steady full-time employment, week by week, the year 
round.” 

In terms of a demand, the UAW explains that this 
means the union would reject any plan that would re- 
quire the worker, rather than the company, to finance 
the guarantee. Existing GAW plans that require off- 

setting overtime hours against short workweeks come 

under that heading. The Steelworkers union, in its 
proposal, has also turned thumbs down on “banking” 
overtime hours. 

2. “Guaranteed annual wage payments should be 

_ made to workers for whom management fails to pro- 
vide work in amount sufficient to insure take-home 
pay adequate to maintain the living standards which 
the worker and his family enjoy while fully employed.” 

UAW’s emphasis here is on “adequate” guarantees 
which, it contends, are one of the main differences be- 
tween a guaranteed annual wage and “glorified unem- 

ployment compensation.” 


Graduated Coverage 


8. “All workers should be guaranteed employment 
or guaranteed payments from the time they acquire 
seniority. The guarantee should insure protection 
against a full year of layoff for all eligible workers and 
for shorter periods on a graduated basis for those who 
have not worked a minimum qualifying period.” 

Where the steel union would limit full coverage to 

_ three-year employees, and [UE is thinking in terms of 
one-year employees, the UAW speaks of coverage for 
all employees on the seniority list. In major UAW 
contracts, workers acquire seniority after ninety days 
of actual work. However, in spelling out this principle, 
the UAW notes that there is a limit to the amount of 
protection feasible for low seniority workers. A full 
guarantee of fifty-two weeks for newer workers might 
dry up job opportunities; employers might prefer 
scheduling overtime rather than assume the risks of 

_ hiring new workers. New business ventures might be 

slowed when faced with full wage guarantees. Con- 

_ sidering these possibilities, the UAW suggests gradu- 

- ation of the guarantee for the low seniority worker so 

as to provide security without destroying opportunity. 

On the duration of the guarantee, the UAW like the 

Steelworkers and IUE is thinking in terms of a full 
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employers can reduce their liabilities by effectively 
working toward the improvement of the state laws.” 

5. “The plan should be administered by a joint board 
of administration having equal representation from 
the union and from management with an impartial 
chairman to break deadlocks. Decisions of the joint 
board with respect to eligibility and disqualification 
should be made independently of decisions made by 
state agencies with regard to unemployment compen- 
sation.” 

The joint board setup proposed, according to the 
UAW, would be similar to the body administrating 
auto pension plans, And like the other two CIO 
unions, UAW feels that the GAW will have the same 
effect on unemployment compensation as pensions had 
on Social Security. The UAW speaks only in terms of 
unemployment compensation offsets. Steel and IUE 
also included earnings from other employers. 


Financing—Pay-As-You-Go Plus Fund 


6. “Financing should combine pay-as-you-go, to 
provide employers with incentives to stabilize em- 
ployment, with a reserve trust fund to meet abnormal 
costs. Provisions should be made for reinsurance to 
reduce the size of the required reserves and to spread 
the risks of abnormal unemployment over the widest 
possible area.” 

The UAW, in explaining its sixth principle, notes 
that pay-as-you-go financing could not provide genu- 
ine security for the workers. That part of the financial 
arrangement would act primarily as an incentive to 
avoid “avoidable” layoffs. Among these, UAW includes 
layoffs that result from poor planning in scheduling 
decentralization, and introduction of automatic equip- 
ment. The reserve trust fund, according to the UAW, 
would take over in the event of plant movements or 
mass layoffs resulting from technological change. 

“Reinsurance,” according to the UAW, is the answer 
to management’s arguments that huge funds would 
have to lie idle in the trust fund. And “reinsurance” 
would reduce management’s liabilities. Exactly what 
“reinsurance” is, is answered only in terms of “proper 
distribution of the risks of major economic fluctuations 
over the economy as a whole.” 

On financing, both Steel and the IUE, in state- 
ments issued so far, have placed a ceiling on employer 
liability. Such a commitment is absent from UAW 
formal statements yet issued. The only indication 
that the UAW is also thinking in terms of fixed ha- 
bility occurs in a letter to The New York Times from 
the UAW’s research director, Nat Weinberg. He 
wrote: “Proposals for guaranteed annual wages cur- 
rently under consideration by major unions call for 


reserve fund financing, in whole or in part, and pro- 
vide for a maximum limitation on the employers lia- 
bility, related to employment or payroll levels.” Mr. 
Weinberg also noted: “It can be said of this plan 
[being considered by the UAW] that, with one differ- 


_ year of unemployment. For all three unions this is a 
_ change from the earlier proposal when they spoke of 
__ the guarantee lasting for the duration of the contract. 
4. “Guaranteed payments should be integrated with 
state unemployment compensation benefits so that 
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ence of major importance, the effect of the guarantee 
on the employer’s risks and costs will be the same as 
that of any other economic gain won in collective bar- 
gaining.” The important difference noted by Mr. 
Weinberg and emphasized by all three of the CIO 
unions is that if employers stabilize employment, they 
can materially reduce the cost of wage guarantees. 
Harop STImeciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Appendix: Annual Guarantee and 
Severance Provision 


(As Proposed by the United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, in the 1953 Negotiations with the Aluminum 
Company of America. Except for the cost figure in 
Section 72, the Steelworkers present this as the pro- 
posal being offered the steel companies.} 


Article XVIJ—Annual Guarantee and Severance Provisions 


Section 70—Policy to Give Regular Employment 

The company will make every effort to provide regular, 
continuous and substantially full-time employment for all 
employees. 
Section 71—Annual Guarantee—Unemployment 


A. The company guarantees to each employee who has ac- 
cumulated three or more years of service with the company 
a minimum weekly payment thirty times the employee’s 
standard hourly wage scale rate for each spell of involuntary 
unemployment up to a maximum of fifty-two weeks from 
the beginning of his unemployment. 

B. If an employee is laid off or terminated by the com- 
pany, the company shall pay the full amount of the guaran- 
tee to such employee for each week as to which he: (1) is 
unemployed, providing that self-employment shall not be 
considered as employment, and (2) is not disqualified under 
the provisions of subsection C of this section. 

C. If an employee, other than an employee voluntarily 
employed part time, is employed part or full time, either by 
the company or by another employer, but his earnings for 
any week or weeks fall below his minimum guarantee, the 
company shall pay to the employee each week whatever sum 
or sums are required to make up such difference. 

D. Unemployment compensation payments actually re- 
ceived by an employee in any week, or which would have 
been received but for unjustified failure of the employee to 
make application therefor, may be deducted by the company 
from the guarantee otherwise payable for that week. 

E. The guarantee herein provided shall expire at the end 
of any consecutive fifty-two-week period in which an em- 
ployee who has been laid off or terminated performs no work 
for the company. In the event that such an employee shall 
receive wages from the company for not less than 480 hours 
after the expiration of the guarantee, it shall thereupon be 
renewed in full. If, in the fifty-two weeks preceding a second 
or subsequent period of unemployment, such an employee 
shall have been paid wages by the company for less than 480 
hours but not less than 240 hours, a guarantee shall have a 
maximum duration of twenty-six weeks. The guarantee shall 
not be payable in any week in which an employee receives a 
vacation or pay in lieu of vacation from the company. 


Section 72—Contributions to Unemployment Benefit Trust 
Fund 

The company shall pay into a trust fund, for each hour 
worked by an employee in the twelve-month period begin- 
ning August 1, 1953, 10 cents. 

This amount shall be reduced by an offset value of state 
unemployment benefits in any state in which it shall be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the company and the union that 


the payment of benefits from the trust fund to an employee © 
will not affect the right of such employee to any state unem- © 


ployment benefits which might have become payable to him 
under the law of such state. 

The company’s liability for the payment of unemployment 
guarantee as herein provided shall be limited to payment of 
the specified contribution to the trust fund. 


Section 73—Disqualification for Benefit Payments 


z 


1. A qualified or part-qualified employee shall be disquali- : 


fied for benefits hereunder: 

a. For each day with respect to which he shall fail to 
register for work with a public employment office; provided 
that no employee shall be required to make an independent 
search for work in addition to such registration; and 

b. For each day on which he shall not be able to work or 
shall not be available for suitable work; provided that no 
employee shall be disqualified for any day on which his 
inability to work or unavailability for work shall be due to 


an illness or disability beginning after the first day of a — 


period of unemployment unless and until he shall have been 
offered suitable employment; and 

c. For each day with respect to which he shall be entitled 
to receive sick benefits under a sick benefit plan maintained 
pursuant to an agreement between the company and the 
union; and 

d. For each day in a calendar month with respect te 
which he shall be entitled to receive a pension under a pen- 
sion plan maintained pursuant to an agreement between the 
company and the union; and 

e. For the day on which he shall have left suitable work 
voluntarily and without good cause, or shall have been dis- 


charged or suspended from suitable work for misconduct — 


connected with his work and for twenty-one days immedi- 
ately following such day; and 

f. For any day on which he shall have failed, without good 
cause, either to apply for available suitable work to which he 
shall have been referred by the public employment office, or 
to accept suitable work offered him, and for twenty-one days 
immediately following any such day; and 

g. For any day on which his unemployment shall have 


been due to a stoppage of work then existing because of a — 


strike at the factory, establishment, or other premises at 


which he shall have been last employed, and for purposes of 


this paragraph separate premises owned by the same employ- 
er shall not be deemed to be included within such factory, 
establishment, or other premises; provided, that this para- 
graph shall not apply if: 


(i) the employee shall not have been participating in or 


directly interested in the strike which shall have caused 
the stoppage of work; or 

(ii) such unemployment shall have resulted from a re- 
fusal to accept new work vacant due to the strike; or 


(iii) such stoppage of work shall have been due to a 
strike resulting from an unfair labor practice committed — 


by the employer; or 
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(iv) such unemployment shall have existed for more 
than seven weeks. 

h. For any day on which his unemployment is the conse- 
quence of an order of an agency of the government of the 
United States requiring that aluminum, which would other- 
wise be fabricated in a plant or property at which “em- 
ployees” are employed, be set aside for a defense stockpile. 

2. Work under any of the following conditions shall not be 
deemed suitable for any individual: 

a. If the position shall be vacant due to a strike, lockout, 
or other labor dispute; 

b. If, as a condition or consequence of being employed, the 
individual shall be required to join a company union or to 
resign from or refrain {rom joining any bona fide labor organ- 
ization; 

c. If the wage rate, weekly earnings, hours, or other con- 
ditions of work shall be less favorable to the individual than 
those prevailing for similar work in the locality, or the wage 
rate shall be less than the union wage rate, if any, for similar 
work in the locality; 

d. If the position shall be one which does not utilize the 
individual’s highest skill unless he shall have had a reason- 
able opportunity to obtain work utilizing such skill. 


8. In determning whether any work is suitable for an em- 
ployee and in determining the existence of good cause for 
leaving or refusing any work there shall also be considered: 


a. The degree of risk to the employee’s health, safety, and 
morals or his family’s welfare; 

b. His physical fitness for the work; 

c. His prior training, experience and prior earnings; 

d. The distance of the offered work from his residence 
and his prospect for obtaining local work; and 

e. Such other factors as would influence a reasonable per- 
son in the employee’s circumstances. 


Section 74—Annual Guarantee—Technological Demotion 


A. The company guarantees to each employee who is 
demoted due, directly or indirectly, to technological change 
or abandonment of facilities that he will receive in each 
week an amount at least equal to his-average earnings prior 
to the demotion, computed as provided for the calculation of 
vacation allowance as set forth in Article VIII (vacations) . 


B. Technological change, as used herein, means the intro- 
duction of new or changed equipment, or new or changed 
methods of production or maintenance. 

C. Abandonment of facilities includes the permanent clos- 
ing or discontinuance of a plant, a department, or smaller 
unit of operation and also the reduction in size of any such 
units of operation due to the discontinuance or abandon- 
ment of the manufacture of a product, or of a process, in 
favor of some other process or product in the same or any 


other plant of the company. 


PD. Demotion as used herein means the transfer of an 
employee to a job which yields lower earnings or a change 
in his job sufficient to reduce its classification. 


E. The difference, if any, between the actual earnings re- 


_ ceived by an employee who has been demoted and his earn- 


a 


ings prior to his demotion shall be paid, on a weekly basis, 
for a period of fifty-two weeks subsequent to his demotion. 
F, An employee receiving the guarantee payments pro- 


vided for in this section who is laid off or terminated while 


; 


* 


_ receiving such guarantee payments shall not, for that reason, 
\ 
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be ineligible for the unemployment guarantee provided for 
in section [71]. 
Section 75—Severance Pay 

A. Any employee who is laid off or whose employment is 
terminated or who quits or is discharged, and who has not 
been called back to work by the company at the end of 
fifty-two weeks, shall receive a severance allowance equal to 
one week’s pay for each year of continuous service. This al- 
lowance shall be paid in a lump sum at the end of the fifty- 
second week. A week’s pay shall for this purpose be deter- 
mined in accordance with the provisions for calculation of 
vacation allowance as set forth in Article VIII (vacations) . 
Any amounts received by an employee from the company 
pursuant to the unemployment guarantee provided in section 
[71] of this article within one year preceding the payment of 
the severance allowance shall be deducted from the sever- 
ance allowance. There shall be no duplication of severance 
allowance for the same period of continuous service. There- 
fore, if any employee shall become entitled to successive 
severance allowances, the amounts of any severance allow- 
ances theretofore paid to him shall be deducted from the 
severance allowances subsequently payable, and he shall be 
paid the balance. 

Receipt of severance pay under this subsection shall not 
affect the continuous service of any employee who would 
otherwise retain or accumulate such service under the pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

B. If an individual is or shall become entitled to any dis- 
charge, liquidation, severance, or dismissal allowance or pay- 
ment of similar kind by reason of any law of the United 
States of America or any of the states, districts, or territories 
thereof subject to its jurisdiction, the total amount of such 
payments shall be deducted from the severance allowance 
to which the individual may be entitled under this section, 
or any payment made by the company under this section may 
be offset against such payments. Statutory unemployment 
compensation payments shall be excluded from the nondupli- 
cation provisions of this paragraph. 


Section 76—Distribution of Available Work 

Available work in any department, production center, or 
other proper unit shall be distributed as equally as practica- 
ble among all employees of such units, except that regular 
employees who have company seniority in excess of one 
year shall not for any continued periods have their workweek 
reduced until employees with company seniority of one year 
or less have been laid off from such unit. If such distribution 
of available employees working less than four days per week, 
averaged over a reasonable period of time, a reduction in 
forces shall be made in order that the remaining employees 
will have a reasonable expectancy of averaging at least four 
days of work per week. 

It is understood that no general restoration of forces in 
any such unit will be made unless there is reasonable ex- 
pectancy that there will be five days of work per week for 
all employees then working in such unit. 

This section may be modified for any such unit by agree- 
ment between the local plant management and the local 
union. 


Section 77—Settlement of Disputes 

Disputes arising under this article shall be subject to the 
grievance and arbitration provisions of this agreement, pro- 
vided, however, that any grievance arising hereunder may 
be initiated in the second step of the grievance procedure. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1953 


Number and 


ype of 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Apparel 
Gernes Garment Co., Inc. ILGWU, AFL 175 WE 7-8-53 $.10 per hr. av. for cutters 5 day, $5-hour week. New contract expires 
Kansas City, Mo. and spreaders; $.05 per hr. Eighth hourineach work- 12-81-55, and may be re- 
av. for others ing day regarded as extra newed from yr. to yr. unless 
time andis-worked only terminated by one party. 
when the employer’s pro- Provision for wage reopen- 
duction warrants it ing 11-1-54 
None 458 7-8-58 $.05 to $.20 per hr. merit 
and length of service in- 
creases i 
Hoosier Factories, Inc. Clothing Workers, 150 WE 9-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. Pay for holidays regard- Agreement result of con- 
Michigan City, Ind. clio less of the day on whi tract expiration. 
they fall Length of contract-8 yrs. 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Chemical Workers, 144 WE 7-1-58 76% average 1) $.01 increase in shift Agreement result of con- 
Port Chicago, Calif. AFL differential for second _ tract expiration. 
General Chemical Division shift Length of contract-1 year 
2) 83 days paid funeral 
leave 
Dow Chemical Co. UMWA, ind. 6,300 WE 7-6-58 $.0825 per hr. av. compris- 1) Improved group in- Agreement result of con- 
Midland, Mich. ing a $.05 per hr. av. gen- surance plan tract expiration. 
eral increase and $.084% av. 2) 8 day paid funeral Contract expires April, 1956 
increment between various leave 
job classes. $.16 cost-of- $8) Compensable injury 
living bonus added to base ay 
rate. New revised CPI in- 4) Modified vacation 
dex now used plan for 25 years ser- 
Automatic $.05 increase in vice 
July, 1954 and July, 1955 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Collective Bargain- 611 WE 8-17-58 $.061 per hr. av. increases Agreement result of wage 
‘0., Inc. ing Agency, ind. vary from $.055 to $.065 reopening. 
Carney’s Point, N. J. per hr. 
Collective Bargain- 29 S 8-1-58 $11.88 per mo. Wage reopening. 
ing Agency, ind. 
Old Hickory, Tenn. Textile Workers, 976 WE 6-29-58 $.08 per hr. av. Increases Double-and-a-half time Agreement result of wage 
clo vary from $.05 to $.08 per pay for holiday hours reopening. Provision for wage 
hr. plus effect of percentage worked reopening upon 10 days’ 
shift differential and in- notice. Length of contract-1 
centive earnings yr. 
Transparent Film 99 S 7-1-58 $13.29 per mo. 
Workers, ind. 
Seneca, IIl. Chemical Workers, 824 WE 6-29-53 $.06 per hr. av. Increases Double-and-a-half time Agreement result of wage | 
AFL vary between $.05, $.06, pay for holiday hours reopening. ) 
and $.07 per hr. worked Provision for w: reopen- | 
ing upon 80 days’ notice | 
Length of contract-2 yrs. | 
None 93 $ 7-1-58 $9.48 per mo. | 
General Aniline & Film Corp. Chemical Workers, 2,256 WE 7-1-53 8% Agreement result of con- | 
Binghamton, N. Y. AFL tract expiration. 
co Division Length of contract-1 yr. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. District 50 550 WE 10-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. Good Friday granted as Agreement result of con- fi 
Nitro, W. Va. UMWA, ind. 7th paid holiday tract expiration, ; 
4 Length of contract-l yr. ~ 
Indiana Orchard, Mass. IUE, CIO 1,500 WE 7-18-58 $.10 per hr. av. 1) Job rate adjustments Agreement result of con- 
2) Increased holida; tract expiration. 
work rate and shift Length of contract-1 yr. 
' premiums 
Trenton, N. J. Gas, Coke & Chem- 350 WE 8-10-53 $.08 per hr. av. Contract Increased shift premiums New contract. 
ical Workers, CIO proveles for $.05 per hr. Length of contract-2 yrs. 
eferred increase and a new 
cost of living escalator 
clause 
Morton Salt Co. Mine, Mill and 90 WE 9-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. Group insurance in- Agreement result | 
Saltair, Utah Smelter Workers, Z cea nae men iis | 
ind. 1) Accident & Healthin- Length of contract-2 yrs. 
creased from $80 to Provision for wage reopen- 
$36 per week ing on 9-1-54 | 
2) Hospital & Surgical 
from $200 maximum 
to $300 maximum 
8) Daily hospital benefit 
; from $7.50 to $10 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Allied Chemical & 1,456 WE 6-28-58 $.09 per hr. general 1) Sweeks vacation after Agreement result of con-| 
Barberton, Ohio Alkali Workers, increase 15 yrs. tract expiration. i) 
Columbia Southern |. ind. 2) 2% times pay for Length of contract-lyr. | 
Chemical Corp. Division work on holiday Provision for wage reopen-| 
8) Improved Health & ing, 6-28-54 i 
Accident, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical ben- 
efits 
8) Increase shift differen- 


tial to 6c and 12c. 
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Number and 
Type of 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Procter & Gamble Co. DPOWA, CIO 75 WE 11-1-58 $.03 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
Corinth, Miss. tract expiration. 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Length of contract-1 yr. 
Division 
Stauffer Chemical Co. District 50, 48 WE 8-17-53 $.09 per hr. av. Agreement result of wage 
Roanoke, Va. UMWA, ind. reopening. 
Length of contract-2 yrs. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. District 50, 232 WE 8-19-58 $.04 per hr. av. 1) Good Friday granted Agreement resulted from 
, in Increases vary from %.04 as 7th paid holiday contract expiration. 
for labor & maintenance 2%) 244 times “d for Length of contract-1 yr. 
workers to $.05 for process work on holi 
operators 8) Increased aotine al- 
. : ! lowance 
C BEES 
General Telephone Co. of Communications 304 WE 9-18-58 Increases vary from $1.00 Agreement resulted from 
Kentucky Workers, CIO to $4.00 per week with an wage reopening. 
Kentucky average of $.058 per br. Length of contract-1 yr. 
Southern Bell Telephone & Communications 51,700 WE —_ 8-23-53 Increases varied from $1.00 Agreement result of new 
| Telegraph Co. Workers, CIO to $3.00 per week contract. 
Interstate Length of contract-1 yr. 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. Communications 10 WE 7-26-53 $2.89 per wk. ay. Varia- Agreement resulted from 
Intrastate Workers, CIO struction, tions: contract expiration. 
lation Craftsmen-%2.00 to $4.00 Length of contract-1 yr. 
& Mainten- per wk. 
ance Em- 
‘ees . 
\ Same as above 5,739 $ 7-26-53 $2.09 per wk. av. Varia- Same as above 
' Switch’ tions: 
oo i Operators-$1.50 to $8.00 
70) per wk. 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment, 
and Supplies 
Allen-Bradley Co. UE, ind. 8,600 WE 7-5-53 $.085 per hr. av. 1) Day before Christmas Agreement result of con- 
Milwaukee, Wis. Increases varied from %.05 anted as paid holi- oe expiration. 
to $15 per hr. for day- “4 h of contract-2 yrs.- 
work employees; incentive %) Difference pay while in 6-1-55 
workers received %.03 in- on jury duty Provision for wage reopen- 
crease on base rates plus ing on 6-1-54 
4 adjustments in their incen- 
a tive bonus 
’ Inequity fund of % of 1 
cent per hr. applied to 
higher sk illed daywork jobs 
‘ 
None 506 S 7-1-53 hes 00 per month av. 
Ae Increases ranged from 
f $10.00 to $25.00 per month 
_ Emerson Radio & Phonograph IUE, CIO 8,000 WE 7-1-58 $.05 hr. av. plus addi- 1) Jury duty pay Agreement result of con- 
a t tional automatic progres- 2%) Pay for absence tract expiration. 
N. J. sion after 9 mos. cau: by death in Length of contract-2 yrs. 
‘ family Provision for wage reopen- 
ing, 7-1-54 
he 
/ sary Gibson i Co, DAW, CIO 2405 WE 6-1-53 $.02 per hr. av. Contract runs to 9-1-55 
4 UAW, CIO 187 WE 8-10-53 $.09 per hr. av. Same as above 
Skilled Em- 
ployees 
The Co. UE, ind. 1,260 WE 8-10-58 $.05 per hr. general in- Maximum surgical bene- Settlement result of con- 
Fort Wayne, Ind. crease to all production & fits increased from $200 _ tract expiration. 
maintenance employees. to $240 and adjustments Contract runs until 6-1-55 
Ten 1 gv received made in accident and Provision for wage reopen- 
special ce eng adjust- sickness benefits ing, 6-1-54 
ments varying rom $.05 
to $.16 per br 
Chemical Workers, 114 WE 6-27-53 %.20 per hr. av. Increase 1) 7th paid holiday First contract with union 
i AFL is partly offset by elimina- gran since its certification on 
tion of bonuses previously 2%) 2weeks’vacationafter 4-24-53 
paid by company 4 instead of 5 yrs.’ Length of contract-1 yr. 
’ service 
Thor Corp. ‘AW, CIO 7717 WE 11-1-53 $.03 per hr. av. $.01 of increase granted as 
‘Chi I. L $.02 of increase granted result of wage reopening. 
‘ under cost of living agree- Length of contract-8 yrs. 
! ment Provision for reopening an- 
nually on June 14 
se Corp. Federation of West- 15,580 S 6-30-53 Increases varied from $1.15 Pension plan changed Agreement result of wage 
j inghouse ] d- to $4.80 per wk. and 444% from benefits of various reopening. 
t ent if weekly salary rate was amounts including social Contract expires 6-80-54 
Unions over 897.25 security to $1.60 foreach Provision for wage reopen- 
e year 0) service to 30 yrs. ing 4-1-54 
excluding social security 
IUE, CIO 43,870 WE 6-30-53 oe ret from %.03 Same as above Same as above 
to $.11 per 
} IUE, CIO 1,575 S 6-80-58 Increases varied from $1.20 Same as above Same as above 


to $4.40 per week 
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Number and 
Type of A 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Se ee is AE ee OR Bi 5S dE Se ee aed Lak ee BE be Bs Seas bene as gS ee ei sae ENE 
Interstate IBEW, AFL 1,900 WE 6-30-58 ore ie from 3.08 Same as above Same as above 
to 1 per 
IBEW, AFL 100 S 6-30-58 oe varied from $1.15 Same as above Same as above 
o $4.80 per week, an 
46% if weekly salary rate 
was over $97.25 
Fabricated Metal Products ; 
American Safety — Co. UE, ind. 800 WE 8-1-58 $.06 per hr. av. plus 314% 1) Group insurance for Agreement resulted from 
New York, N. Y. additional for skilled me- employees’ depend- contract expiration. 
chanics ents Length of contract-1 yr. 
2) Pay for jury duty 
Johnston Bros., Inc. Rute Workers, na. WE 7-28-58 $.085 per hr. av. Three weeks vacation Agreement result of con- 
Ferrysburg, Mich. AFL after 15 yrs. tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Provision for wage reopen- 
ing by either party every 
60 days 
B. Walters Co. Federal Labor 116 WE 7-27-58 $.07 per hr. av. New contract. 
Wabash, Ind. Union, AFL Length of contract-1 yr. 
Food and Kindred Products 
Canada af —— Ale, Inc. Office Employees, 89 S$ 7-1-58 10% Agreement result of con- 
New York, N. Y. AFL tract expiration. 
Length of contract-2 yrs. 
Dexter Services Teamsters, AFL 58 WE 8-1-58 $1.00 per day av. yg and Welfare Plan- Agreement resulted from 
Oakland, Calif. area $9.5 contract expiration. 
Life g eT es 000 Contra rae runs to 8-1-54 
Franklin Sugar Refinery, ILA, ind. 850 WE 9-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. 1) Increased guarantee Agreement result of con- 
Philadelphia, Pa. of employment from tract expiration. 
1,976 to 2,000 hours Length of contract-1 yr. 
sa ear for employees 
1 or more years 
ae service 
2) Washington’s Birth- 
day added as tenth 
paid holiday 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. Meat Cutters, 361 WE 4-15-53 $.075 per hr. av. oe Hospitalization Agreement resulted from 
Landisville, N. J. AFL (date of Tnsurance wage reopening. 
settlement Length of contract-1 yr. 
8-20-58) Provision for wage reopen- 
ing, 4-15-54 
National Sugar Refinery Co. ILA, ind. 1,000 WE 9-1-53 $.10 per hr. av. 1) An additional holiday Agreement result of con- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2) 3 extra days vacation _ tract expiration. 
after 20 yrs. Length of contract-1 yr. 
ILA, ind. 150 S 9-1-58 $4.00 per wk. av. Same as above Same as above 
Lumber and Wood Products 
General Plywood Corp. Carpenters, AFL 525 WE 7-6-53 $.05 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
Louisville, New Albany, Ky. tract ae 
Length of contract-3 yrs. 
Woodward Lumber Co. District 50, 90 WE 9-21-58 $.06 per hr. av. Agreement result of 
Brattleboro, Vt. UMWA, ind. approx. tract expiration. 26: 
Length of contract-1 7m 
Machinery (except Electrical) 
The A. W. Cash Co. Auto Workers, na. WE 8-6-53 4.78% Three weeks ‘pay fortwo Length of contract-2 
Decatur, Il. AFL (date of weeks vacation after 15 Provision for wage Lies 
settlement) yrs. ing on wages only, 8-6-54 
na. § 8-6-53 5% 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. Steelworkers, 1,500 WE 9-1-58 rhr.generalincrease 1) Election ef granted Agreement result of con- 
Buffalo, N. Y. CIO employees; time em- as paid ho tract expiration. 
Test: received an addi- 2) Weekly ee ley ben- Length of contract-1 yr. 
tional $.05 : hr; mainte- efits increased from 
nance employees received $30 to $35 
additional $. 10 pe per hr. 8) Hospitalization in- 
one zou 4 per 
t 
None 500 S 9-1-58 5% didbisiia aed 
aytag Co. UAW, CIO 3,500 WE 9-1-53 $.084 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
Newton, Hampton, Ia. tract expiration. 
None 700 S 9-1-53 $.10 per hr. av. Length of contract-1 yr. 
Pettibone, Mulliken Corp. Blacksmiths, 81 WE 7-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
Chicago, AFL tract expiration. 
Prov of quater yr. 
rovision for wage 
ing not later Vises 60 days 
prior to 6-30-5: 
SKF Industries, Inc. Steelworkers, 3,100 WE 10-12-53 3.085 per hr. av. 
Philadelphia, Pa. CIO See aah ab al 
Length of contract-2 yrs. 
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Number and 


of 
: Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Underwood ewriter Co. IAM, AFL; Metal 2,440 WE 6-18-53 844% Agreement result of con- 
ord, Conn. Polishers, A AFL tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Mining 
Kennecott Copper Corp. Mine, Mill & 2,600 WE 7-1-58 $.042 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
Utah fe Smelter Workers, tract expiration. 
Utah Copper Division ind. 2,600 WE 8-1-58 $.085 per hr. av. Contract runs through 
6-80-55 
Provision for wage reopen- 
ing, 7-1-54 
Sunshine Mining Co. Mine, Mill & 582 WE 7-1-58 $0.96 per shift New vacation plan sub- Contract runs for 10 months 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. — Workers, stituted for paid holidays from 8-31-53 to 6-30-54 
ind. 
None 51S 9-1-58 14% 
' U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co. Mine, Mill & 181 WE 6-12-58 $.085 per hr, av. alae Say result of wage 
mer, Smelter Workers, reopening. 
ind. Contract expires 6-30-54 
Ordnance and Accessories 
Wheland Co. Auto Workers, 550 WE 7-18-58 $.085 per hr. av. Hospitalization increased New contract runs for 1 yr. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. AFL from $8 to $9 per day 
Paper and Allied Products 
American Envelope Co. Paperworkers, 178 WE 7-27-58 $.05 per hr. av. Agreement result of wage 
West Carrollton, Ohio clo. reopening. 
Length of contract-14 mos. 
None 8S 7-27-58 $2.00 per wk. av. 
Charmin Paper Mills, Pa we Makers, 950 WE 7-20-53 Average of 4.2% with vari- Agreement result of con- 
Green Bay, Wis. 'L; Pulp, Sul- ations of from $.06 to $.09 tract expiration. 
hite & Pa 4 Mill per hr. of contract-1 yr. 
orkers, 
Crossett Paper Co. Now Makers, 656 WE 7-1-58 8% with $.05 per hr. mini- Change in shift differen- Agreement result of con- 
Crossett, Ark, mum tials from 0-2-8 to 0-8-5e __ tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. Paper Me Moker 295 WE 7-1-58 8.06 per hr. av. Night shift differential Agreement result of con- 
Ye increased $,01 per hr. tract expiration. 
Carthage, N. Y., Division ite & pe hi ST Length of contract-1 yr. 
orkers, AFL 
Dixie Cup Co, oe 1,200 WE 9-1-58 $.08 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
Easton, Pa. clo tract expiration, 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Fraser Paper, Ltd. Pulp, Sulphite & 700 WE 6-1-53 $% with a minimum of 1) Shift differential on Agreement result of con- 
Madawaska, Me. Paper Mill Work- approx, $.04 per hr. 8rd shift increased tract expiration. 
ers, AFL; Pa) from $.06 to $.07 per Length of contract-I yr. 
Makers, AF hr. Provision for w: reopen- 
2) Brothers and sisters ing upon $0 days’ notice by 
added to mourner’s either party once in con- 
clause tract yr. 
lord Container Corp. Pulp, Sulphite & 1,050 WE 8-1-58 8% with a minimum of Agreement result of con- 
galusa, Paper Mill Work- $.05 per hr. tract expiration. 
ers, AFL Length of contract-1 yr. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc. see 90 WE 7-12-53 $.05 per hr. av. Agreement result of wage 
page eo say Ohio cl reopening. | 
American Coating Mills Contract expires 9-24-54 
Division Provision for wage reopen- 
ing in 6 mos, 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co. A pamela 171 WE 7-1-58 $.067 per hr. ay. 1) Increase in shift dif- Agreement result of wage 
West Groton, Mass. Cl ferentials from 4 and reopening. 
6 cents per hr. to 5 Length of contract-1 yr. 
and 7 cents per hr. Provision for one wage re- 
2) $80 weekly benefit opening during contract yr. 
ie Sickness and 
ecident Insurance) 
extended from 10 to 
26 weeks 
None 458 7-6-53 3% 
Minnesota & Ontario pee Co. ha Makers, 101 WE §-1-58 $.05 per hr. ay. Agreement result of con- 
International Falls, M (date of tract expiration. 
10 other unions, 488 WE eee Length of contract-1 yr. 
2 union, clo 1,295 WE 
New Haven & Board Co. Paperworkers, 400 WE 9-18-58 5% 1) Easter granted as 8th Agreement result of con- 
New Haven, Conn, ClO. id holiday tract expiration. 
2) $1.00 lunch ticket Length of contract-I yr. 
after 10 hours of work — Provision for w reopen- 
ing on or after 8-18-54 
New York & Pennsylvania, Inc. _ District 50, 2111 WE 6-8-53 $.05 per hr. av. Improved group insur- Agreement result of con- 
Lock Haven, Castanea, UMWA, ind. ance benefits tract expiration. 
Johnsonburg, Pa. Length of contract-1 yr. 
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Bigetanes A aed Co. Taper Makers, 1,685 WE 6-29-58 %.05 per br. av. it shift premium in- Agreement result of 
ulp, Sul- reopening 
ces pite & Paper Mill Contract rans to 6-15-64 
orkers, 5 ; 
Firemen & Oilers, / 
AFL ‘” 
Rocky River Paper Mill, Paperworkers, 4 WE 9-14-68 $.07 per hr. av. Agreement result of wag 
Three Rivers, Mich. clo reopening. 
7 many Pale f Paper Co. Pulp, Sulphite & 1,100 WE 8-83-58 4.07 per hr. av. Agreement result of 
Paper <p Slog tract ” 1 
ers, AFL; Length of contract-1 yr. 
Makers, aay Provision for re0 
on or after 2- 
U.S. Envelope Co. 2 lata 220 WE 9-17-58 #.06 per hr. av. Contract renewed for 1 
Hartford, Conn. cI 
Indianapolis, Ind, Pai orkers, 200 WE 9-7-63 #.06 per hr. av. Agreement result of 
cid reopening. 
4-8-54 
Waukegan, Hl. Fae reenes, 270 WE 9-7-8 4.06 per br. av. Contract renewal for 1 yr. 
S. D. Warren Co, caper Makers, 100 WE 7-65-68 %.04 per hr. av. Agreement result of e 
Gardiner, Me. AFL tract expirati 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Provision for poper 
ing upon 60 notice 
West Virginia Ag & Paper Co. Pulp, ae & 800 WE 7-1-68 8% with %.05 per hr. mini- Agreement result of co 
Charleston, 8. C. Paper Mill Work- mum tract expiratir 
ers, rhs) Pay Length of contract-1 yr. 
Makers, Provision for w: 0 
ing upon 80 f 
100 8 7-1-58 8% with 89.00 per mo. 
minimum 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
Cosden Petroleum Corp. Operating Eng 855 WE 9-1-58 %.08 per hr. av. result of 
Big Spring, Texas irati 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Provision for wage 
ing on 8-1-54 
None 198 WE 9-1-58 4% } 
Milwaukee ag A Coke Co. Chemical Workers; 475 WE 6-1-58 %.07 per hr. general in- Seven paid holidays. result of con- 
Milwa Firemen; Painters; (date of crease, “y) 01 per br. forin- Holiday pay at 8 hrs. expiration. 
Boilermakers; Elee- settlement equity adjustment straight time; if worked, Length et a PH contract-1 yr. 
trical Workers; Sept., 1958) 1¥ times additional 
Machinists; all AFL 
Primary Metal Industrica 
Allen Iron & Steel Co. Steelworkers, 39 WE 10-6-58 %.185 per hr. av. with a Pay for holidays falling eement result of co 
Norristown, Pa. (63 (6) minimum increase of %.1% ob ta tlag if we iration. 
per hr. Length of contract-1 yr. 
Aluminum Co. of America District 50, 840 WE 6-1-58 4.085 per hr. av. A result 
Rosiclare, Il UMWA, ind. br ¢ 
Livingston County, Ky. er runs through 
Billings & Spencer Co, Blacksmiths, AFL 100 WE 7-1-58 Hourly rated employees % weeks vacation after 15 New contract torun for? yrs. 
Hartford, Conn. granted $.08 per esd in- yrs. of continuous em- Provision for wage reopen- 
crease; piece workers ployment ing on 7-1-564 
granted$. O6per hr. increase 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemica] Steelworkers, 5,700 WE 7-18-58 #.085 per hr. av. Agreement result of 
rp. (6) (6) i reopening. 
Interstate Contract expires 8-81-54 
None 1,725 8 1-16-58 4.61%, 
U.S. Metals & Refining Co, Mine, Mill & 1,811 WE 71-1-58 $.08 hr. av. con 
/reohee 16 aed Smelter Workers, sires Acreonett 
ind. Contract runs to 7-1-55 
Provision for wage reopen= 
Mine, Mill & 518 1-1-68 $8.20 per wk partis: 
ine, Mi 1 i ay, 
Smelter Workers, ieee Rams a eee 
ind, 
None 258 8 1-1-68 4% 
Printing and Publishing 
Waltham Publishing Co. graphical 25 WE 6-1-58 $.06 per hr. av. eemen wage 
Boston, Mass. Pe APL pris sie: 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Poaieenipis ee oh ei and. Controlling 
Raterahaw Fulton Controls Co. Federal Labor 1,700 WE 9-1-68 $.08 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
bey? Bak nion, tract expiration. 
Fulton Sylphon Division Length of contract-1 yr. 
Provision for wage reopen- 
ing, 9-1-64 
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Number ae 
5 Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Public Utilities 
Florida Light & Power Co. IBEW, AFL 2,718 WE 4-27-58 $.125 per hr. av. Agreement result of con- 
Miami, Fla. (date of tract expiration. 
settlement Length of contract-2 yrs. 
8-28-53) Provision for wage reopen- 
ing, 4-80-45 
None 996 S 4-27-53 $.108 per hr. av. Increase result of annual 
| (date of review. 
settlement 
8-28-53) 
None 885 S 4-27-58 6.7% 
Supervisory and 
Employees 7-1-58 
Laclede Gas Co. Gas, Coke & 1,794 WE 7-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. Effective 1-1-54, 4 weeks Agreement result of con- 
St. Louis, Mo. Chemical Workers, vacation after 25 years tract expiration. 
clio Length of contract-1 yr. 
Wage reopening, 7-1-54 
Gas, Coke & 90S 7-1-58 $82.72 per mo. Same as above Same as above 
Chemical Workers, 
IO 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. IBEW, AFL 7,700 WE 5-81-53 5% Agreement result of wage 
\ Syracuse, N. Y. reopening. 
Length of contract-2 yrs. 
Wage reopening, 5-81-54 
Ohio Edison Co. ean tener an 2,660 WE 7-1-58 54% Agreement result of wage 
Northeastern Ohio Area CIO; ‘W, AFL reopening. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 
Wage reopening, 7-1-54 
Toledo Edison Co. IBEW, AFL 946 WE 6-1-58 $.118 per hr. av. 1) Company to pay Mof Agreement resulted from 
Toledo, Ohio hospitalization & Sur- contract expiration. 
gical-Medical plan for Length of contract-1 yr. 
employee and family 
2) Company pays differ- 
ence between 2¢ pay 
and Workmen’s Com- 
ae after Ist wk. 
8) Apts Hes overtime 
rate after 16 continu- 
ous hours work and 
straight time for rest 
period of 6 hours fall- 
ing during normal 
scheduled day 
4) Shift differential 
changed from 0-4-6 to 
0-5-7 cents per hr. 
Washington Gas Light Co. Chemical Workers, 1,288 WE 6-1-58 $.05 per hr. av. plus an Agreement result of con- 
AFL equivalent of 2.9 cents per tract expiration. 
hr. for correction of in- Length of contract-1 yr. 
equities in rate range 
Office Employees, 5178 6-1-53 $9.00 per mo. av. plus an 
AFL equivalent of 2.9 cents for 
correction of inequities in 
rate range 
Rubber Products 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Rubber Workers, 16,097 WE 8-81-58 8.05 per hr. 1) Night shift differen- Agreement resulted from 
Interstate clo Toshides i enened increase, tial increased from $8 wage reopening. 
inequity a: = Peep and to 6 cents per hr. at 6 Contract runs until 10-15-54 
fringe bene plants Wage reopening $0 days 
2) 2weeks vacation after after written notice 
8 instead of 5 yrs. 
service 
8) Company-paid Group 
Life ara anel up to 
$4,500 based on earn- 
ings 
\ 4) Increased company- 
aid hospitalization 
benefits 
5) Increased company- 
paid Group Sickness 
and Accident Insur- 
ance benefits 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Rubber Workers, 96,117 WE 8-81-58 $.025 per hr. av. Company-paid Hospital- Agreement result of wage 
‘ Interstate clo ization Insurance cover- reopening. 
ing hospital expense, hos- Contract runs until 2-10-55 
pital-medical, surgical, Wage reopening anytime 
and non-oceupationa and upon 80 days’ written notice 
sickness benefits: pension 
benefits — modified—in- 
creased on basis of years 
= of continuous service 
: None 5,680 S 9-1-53 $8.00 per mo. ay. 
‘ 
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Company 


Shipping and Longshoring 
Pacific Maritime Assn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
Interstate 
Georgia Kaolin Co. 
Dry Branch, Ga. 


ac nasi aa Refractories 
Interstate 


Bessemer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Lone Star Cement Corp. 
Lone Star, Va. 


The Monarch Cement Co. 
Humboldt, Kan. 


National Association of Manu- 
facturers of Pressed and 
lown Glassware 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Gypsum Co. 
ead oi a 


Spokane Portland Cement Co. 
Irvin, Northport, Wash. 


Textile Mill Products 


Albany Felt Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
uffalo, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Chase Bag Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


‘ggg 


MANAGEMENT RECORD: 


Union(s) 


Seafarers’, AFL 


Potters, AFL 


Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum Workers, 
AVL 


Construction Work- 
ers of UMWA, ind.; 
Brick & Clay Work- 
ers, AFL; Stone 
Workers, CIO; Gas 
Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO; 
Steelworkers, CIO; 
nonunion workers 


None 


Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, 
ind. 


None 


Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum Workers, 
AFL 


Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum Workers, 
AFL 


Flint Glass 
Workers, AFL 


Paperworkers, 
clo 


Cement, Lime & 
ae Workers, 


Textile Workers, 
AFL 


Textile Workers, 
CIO 


Textile Workers, 
clio 


Textile Workers, 
CIO 


Textile Workers, 
CIO 


Number and 

Type of ; 
Employees Effective 

Affected* Date 
9,000 WE 10-1-58 
1,800 WE 7-1-58 
350 WE 10-1-58 
4,718 WE 7-1-538 
862 S 7-1-58 
564 WE 7-1-58 
4258 7-1-58 
161 WE 8-81-58 
251 WE 6-19-58 
7,000 WE 9-7-53 
76 WE 12-1-58 
121 WE 7-1-58 
800 WE 7-18-58 
approx. 
120 WE 7-29-53 
160 WE 8-24-53 
420 WE 8-24-58 
170 WE 8-10-58 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


Intraplant inequity 
changes for some of the 
higher ratings 


$.07 per hr. av. 


$.04 per br. av. 


$.085 per hr. ay. 


5% 
$.085 per hr. av. 


5% 
5% 


$.08 per hr. av. 


$.075 per hr. av. 


No actual monetary set- 
tlement 


$.1084 per hr. av. 
Increases vary between 8c 
per hr. in lowest bracket 
and 16c per hr. in highest 


$.08 per hr. for incentive 
workers; $.05 per hr. for 
day workers 


$.05 per hr. general in- 
crease 


2% increase in hourly and 
jiece work rates plus small 
inequity adjustment 


24%, increase in hourly 
and piece work rates 


$.02 per hr. general in- 
crease 


46 


Fringe 
Benefits* 


1) $100 a month pension 


fae ; 
2) Industry-wide vaca- 
tion plan 


8 weeks vacation after 15 
instead of 20 years 


1) 21 days vacation after 
15 years 

2) Employees not work- 
ing on holidays receive 

ft hel time pay, an 

if holiday occurs dur- 

ing dor pes employee 

anted additional 8 
ours pay 


Increased Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Insurance 
coverage, with corres- 
ponding increase in cost 
(8.01 per hr.) absorbed by 
company as part of con- 
tract negotiations 


Pension benefits increased 
from limit of $50 a month 
for 25 years of service to 
$60 per month after 80 

years 


1) 8 weeks vacation after 
yrs. 

2) Minimum pension af- 

ter 25 years increased 

ee to $125 per 


moni 

8) New revised BLS 
Consumers’ Price In- 
dex adopted 


8 weeks vacation after 
20 years, effective in 1954 


1) Additional paid holi- 
day consisting of 2-44 
ays on_ Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s 


Eve 
2) 8 weeks vacation after 
20 yrs. effective 1954 


1) Additional paid holi- 
day 

2) 3 weeks vacation after 
20 yrs. effective 1954 


2 weeks vacation after 3 
yrs; 8 weeks vacation 
after 20 yrs. 


Agreement 


Agreement result of con- 
tract expiration. 

Length of contract-1 yr. 
Wage reopening, 3-31-54 


i 


Agreement result of wage 
reopening. 
Contract expires 4-1-54 


Agreement result of wage 
reopening. 
Contract expires 10-1-54 


Agreement result of wage 
reopening. 
Contract runs until 7-1-54 


Agreement result of wage 
reopening. | 
Contract runs until 7-1-54 


Agreement result of con- 
tract expiration. 
Contract length-1 yr. 


Agreement result of con- 
tract Paeripse 
Length of contract-1 yr. 


result of 
tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 


Agreement result of con- 
tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 


Agreement result of con-_ 
tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 


Papper result of 
tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 


Agreement result of con 
tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 


Same as above 


Same as above 


Agreement result of con- 
tract expiration. 
Length of contract-2 yrs. 
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JANUARY, 1954 


Number and 


AT 


‘ype of ; 
; Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Buffalo, N. Y. Textile Workers, 1003 WE 8-38-58 $.02 per hr. general in- 1) Sweeksvacationafter Agreement result of con- 
CIO crease 20 years tract expiration. 
2) Company contribu- Length of contract-2 yrs. 
oe of $1.00 per em- 
Perce per month for 
lue Cross 
Duro Finishing Co. Textile Workers, 126 WE 10-1-58 $.04 per hr. av. 1) Liberalization of Agreement result of con- 
Fall River, Mass. CIO Group Insurance tract expiration. 
2) Adoption of new re- Length of contract-1 yr, 
vised BLS Consumers’ Wage reopening, 10-54 
Price Index 
International Harvester Co. Textile Workers, $11 WE 8-8-58 Increases varied from $.04 First contract. 
New Orleans, La AFL to $.12 in both minimum Length of contract-5 yrs. 
and maximum rate ranges Wage reopenings: 2-1-54; 
9-1-54; 9-1-55; 9-1-56; 9-1-57 
Kentile, Inc. Rubber Workers, 550 WE 9-1-58 $.11 per hr. ay. Group insurance for hos- Agreement with carpenters 
Brooklyn, N. Y. CIO; IAM, AFL pitalroom increasedfrom result of contract expiration. 
$6 to $8; hospital service Length of contract-2 yrs. 
increased from $60 to $80 Wage reopening, 9-1-54 
The Pantasote Co, Textile Workers, 147 WE 8-1-58 $.03 per hr. av. Medical Insurance cover- New contract. 
Passaic, N. J. AFL age Length of contract-1 yr. 
Transportation i 
Gary Railways, Inc. Stay Electric n.a, WE 7-1-58 $.05 per hr. av. Contract runs through 
Gary, Ind. & Motor 6-80-54 
Casa mployees, Wage reopening on 30 days’ 
AFL written notice by either party 
St. Louis Public Service Co. Street & Motor 2,724 WE 7-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. 1) Sadditional paid holi- Agreement result of con- 
St. Louis, Mo. Coach Employees, 1-1-54 $.08 per hr. av. days for operators and _ tract expiration. 
AFL 8-1-54 $.04 per hr. av. division maintenance ~ Contract expires 2-28-55 
employees; 2 addition- 
al paid holidays for 
main shop employees 
2) 8 weeks vacation after 
10 instead of 12 years 
8) Permissible earnings 
for disability pension- 
ers increased from $80 
to $125 per month 
Transportation Equipment 
Breeze Co: UAW, CIO 582 WE 8-81-58 $.06 per hr. av. for all em- Agreement result of con- 
Newark, E. Orange, and Ployees tract expiration. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Length of contract-1 yr. 
Fruehauf Tractor Co. IAM, AFL 86 WE 9-14-58 $.19 per hr. av. 1) New group insurance) Agreement result of con- 
} Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minn. plan—increased ben- tract expiration. 
; efits at no extra cost Length of contract-8 yrs. 
to employee Wage reopenings, 6-1-54 and 
2) 2weeksvacationafter  6-1-55 
8 years 
Omaha, Neb. Auto Workers, 47 WE 8-11-58 Top classification $.12 per 1) Newinsuranceplan— Agreement result of con- 
AFL hr.—$.10 per hr. av. increased benefits at tract expiration. 
no extra cost to em- Length of contract-2 yrs. 
ployees Wage reopening, 8-11-54) 
2) 1 week vacation with 
60 hours pay granted 
after 3 years service 
Phoenix, Ariz. IAM, AFL 27 WE 6-29-58 $.10 per hr. av. Agreement result of wage 
reopening. 
Contract expires 6-28-54 
‘Hudson Motor Car Co. UAW, CIO na. WE 10-12-58 Effective 6-1-58, 1) Hospital, medicaland Contract runs until 10-1-55 
Detroit, Mich, retroactive 19c of cost of living allow- surgical benefit cover- and thereafter from year to 
to 6-1-53 ance added to base rates. age made available to _ year subject to modification 
Annual improvement fac- retired employees or termination on 60 days’ 
tor increased 5 cents per 2) Retirement Income written notice by either 
hour effective 8-14-58, and Program liberalized party prior to 10-1-55 or 
additional increase of 5c 10-1 of any succeeding yr. 
per hr. 8-14-54—added to 
base rates. New BLS re- 
vised CPI adopted. Maxi- 
7: mum and minimum rates 
of maintenance, mechan- 
ical and engineering classi- 
fications increased 10c per 
hr. effective 6-1-53 
None na § 10-12-53 $8.65 per mo. av. or 8% Received same insurance, 
retroactive of base salary whichever hospitalization, and _re- 
to 6-1-58 more tirement benefits granted 
to hourly workers 
Inland Steel Co. Steelworkers, 128 WE 6-12-58 $.075 per hr. av. One additional holiday New contract. 
Great Lakes Area CIO Contract runs from 8-14-58 
to 7-15-54 
None 548 6-12-58 $.075 per hr. av. 
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Company 


Union(s) 


Number _ 


oO 
Employees 
Affected* 


Effective 


Date 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


Fringe 
Benefits** 


Merrill-Stevens Drydock & 
air Co., Inc. 


Jacksonville, Fla 


Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
Chester, Pa 


Textron, Inc. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Willys Motors, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Watches and Clocks 


Hamilton Watch Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Wholesale and Retail Establishments 
Food Employers Council, Inc. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 


Bronson Reel Co. 
Bronson, Mich. 


Greater New York Umbrella 
Manufacturers Assn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Vassar Mametacorene Co., Inc. 
Vassar, 


Marine & Ship- 
building Workers, 
cIo 


Boilermakers, 
AFL 


None 


Clothing Workers, 
CIO 


UAW, CIO 


Watch Workers, 
ind. 


Retail Clerks, AFL 


UE, ind. 


None 


Textile Workers, 
cio 


Auto Workers, 
AFL 


1,500 WE 


5,600 WE 


248 S 


300 WE 


n.a. WE and 
S within the 
bargaining 
unit 


2,100 WE 


1,200 WE 
approx. 


250 WE 


37S 
300 WE 


approx. 


40 WE 


8-3-53 


6-15-53 


6-15-53 


8-31-53 
for wage 
increase; 
1-1-54 for 
insurance 
benefits 


8-1-53 


9-16-53 


7-6-53 


8-3-53 


8-3-53 


8-21-53 
11-1-53 


7-28-53 


$.07 per hr. av. 


$.07 per hr. av. 


icy per month (%.07 


per hr.) 
$14.00 per month ($.08 
per hr.) for supervisors 


From $.07 to $.10 per hr. 


Increase of $.10 per hr. to 
all skilled trade employees; 
$.09 of %.13 cost of living 
allowance added to base 
rates; $.01 added to annual 
improvement factor in- 
crease 


$.06 per hr. av. 


$2.50 per wk. av. 


$.08 per hr. av. 


$.08 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 
$.025 per hr. ay. 


$.175 per hr. av. 


Increased hospitalization 
and sickness and accident 
benefits 


1) Pension benefits in- 
creased from $1.50 per 
month for each yr. of 
service to $1.75 per 
month for each yr. of 
service; maximum 
benefits (including so- 
cial security) in 
from $180 to $137.50 

month 

2) Life insurance benefits 
increased from $1,100 
to $1,500; hospital 
benefits increased by 
10% 


1) a any, eee ae de- 
ndents’ hospitaliza- 

Bon costs 

Night shift premium 


mapa apie by $.02 per 
r. 


2 


~ 


X-Rays without hospital 
confinement added for 
employees and depend- 
ents 


Vacation plan liberalized 


Agreement result of wage 
of contract-8 yrs. 


Provision for wi: 
ing, September her ak ea ce yr. 


Agreement result of wage 
reopening. 
Contract expires in 6-55 


Agreement ss of con-. 
tract expiration. 
Contract expires 10-1-54 


Agreement result of wage 


reopening. 
Contract runs to 1-1-56 


Provision for wage reopen- 
ing, 1-1-55 


Agreement result of wage 
reopening. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 

ZA 


Agreement result of con-— 
tract expiration. 
Length of contract-1 yr. 


Agreement result of jane 

tract pay igens 

P Length ‘ 
rovision for wage reopen- 

ing every 6 months—next 

reopening 1-28-54 


* WE, wage earners; S, salaried personnel. 
** Fringe benefits include all benefits supplemental to wages received by workers at a cost to employers. 


n.a. Not available. 
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MAKE HIM'A PARTNER 


The idea of making Joe Worker feel like a 
partner in the business by selling him shares 
of company stock has long appealed to some 
businessmen. “Owning part of the company” 
generally makes the employee more sympa- 
thetic to the problems management faces in 
trying to run a profitable enterprise, and there- 
fore a better employee. 

But stock purchase plans have not always 
lived up to expectations. Everything may be 
fine when the market is going up, but what 
about a recession, when stock prices fall? With 
all his eggs in one basket, the worker may be 
deprived of his savings when he needs them 
most. 

“Stock Ownership Plans” and “Employee 


INVESTMENT 
IN COMPANY STOCK 


Savings and Investment Plans” present alter- 
native approaches to the problem. A straight 


stock ownership plan for the lower-income  __ 


bracket employee is too risky, according to 


some companies. They prefer a plan that com- 
bines savings and investment. The employee __ 


saves regularly and the company generally — 
contributes. The funds are invested—but the 
employee runs few risks, as he can withdraw _ 
at any time and at least get his own money 
back. 


These two recent Conference Board ree 


ports explore the different approaches so that 

any company that is interested in providing Hi 
employees with such a service can determine _ 
the best kind of plan for their particular setup. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP PLANS 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 132 


| 
EMPLOYEE SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT PLANS  _~——is|—— 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 133 ata | ‘f 


